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Hartford, Connecticut 


T His comprehensive history of the United States traces, by means of descriptions, per- 
sonalities, and movements, the origin and development of the economic and social 
achievements of our machine age. Starting with the discovery of the new world, it follows 
through engrossing narrative the growth of four centuries of American economic thought, 
noting its gradual liberation from the old Mercantile system to the American system as 
created by Alexander Hamilton and Henry Clay. It stresses the interrelationship of economics 
and history, and throws new light on American “big business.” The many illustrations, 
maps, and charts add to the interest and clarity of the style. Royal 8 vo. 581 pages. $3.75. 
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Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 480 pages—illus- 
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HIS useful textbook for modern high school 

courses in vocational and occupational guid- 
ance gives pupils some idea of the leading occupa- 
tions so that they will be enabled on leaving school 
to determine the kind of work best adapted to 
them. 


By providing this understanding of the economic, 
social and civic aspects of work, the book meets 


the recommendations of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the National Education Association. 
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What more exacting test can there be of dictionary 


leadership than the judgment of the educational 
world ? 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged dic- 
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DICTIONARY 
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EXPANDING MARKETS—1492 to 1650 


F an aviator were to announce that he bus, the subsequent voyages of Magellan, 
had established trading relations with Drake, Vespucius and others, and the first 
the “inhabitants” of Mars the conster- 


nation of the world could not be greater than 
that of Europe when the early discoverers 
brought the news of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 


Spurred on by the vast commercial poten- 
tialities of the new world, traders followed 
the explorers across the Atlantic. The boun- 
daries of the Old World fell away, and be- 
fore 1650 all the principal nations of Europe 
were bidding for a place in America. 


From the Crusades, which initiated the great 


commerce between Europe and Asia, to the Chicago. 
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Of Interest ...to All Teachers of 
History and the Social Studies 


HE fall numbers of THe HistorIcCAL OUTLOOK will contain 
many features of value to subscribers. Among the articles to be 
published in the next few months are: 


Directions for Writing History Essays, by Prof. G. M. Dutcher. 

Basic Bibliographies for Teachers, by Prof. E. B. Wesley; including 
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The Present Status of University Instruction in Political Science 

The next step in Oriental Studies in our American Universities and 
Colleges 

Occupational Information as a Social Study 


Overlapping between the Senior High School courses of Problems 
of Democracy and American History 

The following series of Articles will be continued: 
Teaching of History in Foreign Countries 
Slide-making and the Social Studies Laboratory 


Every number will contain the well known aids to teachers, such as 
reviews, recent happenings, book lists, etc. 


Subscriptions of $2.00 a year (eight numbers), or $3.00 with mem- 
bership in the National Council for the Social Studies. Should be sent 
to the publishers. 
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Applying the Unit-Mastery Plan to HISTORY 


“... to enlighten the student rather than to provide ballast for his memory.” 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Students’ Guide Sheets 


By D. C. BAILEY 
Revised by E. T. SMiTH, 1931 


Just published! 


A revised edition 


of a pioneer work 


The revised edition presents the elements of the American story 
grouped in a slightly different arrangement from that in the 
original. The directions for study are more detailed and the prob- 
lems arranged for an activity program for students provide for or- 
derly growth and understanding. The bibliographies have been 
carefully revised and new material added. 


An additional unit has been added—making seven in all, which 
now appear as follows: 


I. Expanding the Horizon of Europe 
Hl. The Transit of Civilization 
Ill. The Establishment of the American Nation-State 
IV. Pushing Back the Frontier 
V. How American Life Was Industrialized 
VI. The Development of a Social Democracy 
VII. How the United States Became a World Power 


In this book, and in those concerning European history listed below, 
each unit consists of a brief narrative presentation of the subject, 
an outline of the period, a series of questions, a series of problems 
providing for intensive student activities, and a bibliography. Mr. 
Smith has worked closely under the supervision of Dr. Henry C. 


Morrison. 80 cents 
A NEW APPROACH TO A NEW APPROACH TO 
EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By E. T. SMITH By E. T. SMITH 
From primitive times to the Renaissance. From the Renaissance to the present day. 
80 cents 80 cents 
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McKinley’s Illustrated Historical Topics 


These useful aids can now be obtained at reduced prices. 


The arrangement of the Ancient History Topics and the Medieval and Modern Topics is by 
Daniel C. Knowlton, Ph.D. The American History Series is arranged by Albert E. McKinley, 
Ph.D., Managing Editor of The Historical Outlook. 


DESCRIPTION AND REDUCED PRICES OF TOPICS 
The topics are sold separately, so that the teacher may choose only those actually needed in class 
work. The sheets are punched ready for use in notebook covers. 
Strong, durable covers and notebook fillers are furnished at moderate prices. 


Notebook Fillers (ruled or unruled paper for notemaking) ................ 10 cents 
Cross-ruled paper, for charts, a hundred 75 cents 


(Postage extra) 
SAMPLE SHEETS of the topics will be sent free of charge to any teacher interested in the 
subject. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


ILLUSTRATED STUDY GUIDES 


For the Grades and Junior High School 


Prepared by CHARLES A. COULOMB, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


These Workbooks are designed upon a novel principle and aim to give something really interest- 
ing for sixth to eighth grade b ges to do in American history. They supplement existing textbooks 
by placing in the pupils’ hands various kinds of historical materials to be studied and enjoyed. 


2 a United States History, Book One 


(Discovery, exploration, settlement, the colonies and the 
nation to 1829) 


United States History, Book Two 
(The nation 1829-1930) 


Ancient and Medieval History 
(European Background) 


(Early Man, the Ancient Nations, and Medieval Times to 


Shen conditions in Europe prior to the Discovery of America) 
Guides Price: 44 cents each, carriage additional 


Free samples of the Illustrated Workbooks will be sent to junior high school principals and teachers of history. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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Over 750 Questions 


Comp leting the series Over 375 Activities 
of Chapman histories 23 Unite af 


THE HISTORY 
OF OUR NATION 


ase text, as fortunate in its style as the preceding books of the series, teaches, through the 
narrative and equipment, the gradual change in the economic structure of our nation from 
a small and scattered population to a strong and wealthy people. [The book is organized 
on the Unit plan. Each of the 25 divisions opens with an introductory paragraph, followed by 
the text, an Outline Summary, Questions, Activities, and Bibliographies for the Teacher and for 
the Pupil. The “Activities,” of which there are over 375, furnish a rich fund of material for 
both teacher and pupil. [In the making of this text, Henry Smith Chapman was assisted by 
Orrello C. Whitney, Professor of History, State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. Throughout 
the series the books have had the editorial guidance of Dr. James Sullivan, recently Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, New York State. 


Grades VII-VIII. Illustrated. $1.72, postpaid. 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


From every hand comes praise 


for Carl Becker’s 
ODERN HISTORY 


From Harry Elmer Barnes: “Its universal introduction in our schools would be an in- 
comparable contribution to the civilizing of young America. Nobody but a moron 
could come away from this book without being powerfully influenced to think in a 
straight and tolerant fashion. Moreover, it is the first school textbook of its kind 


which gives a completely satisfactory account of the responsibility for the World 
ar.” 


From School and Society: “Your chapter- and paragraph-headings are the brightest 
things I ever saw in any history. . . . I have profited so highly by this week's 
perusal of the doings of mankind from the beginning of civilization to the last naval 
conference, I see such enjoyment and benefit coming to teachers and 
to boys and girls from following your lead, that I have to pay tribute 
to your labor, your skill, and your knowledge of the way of holding 
attention and of inclining the mind to wisdom. You may tell your- 
self that you have produced a masterpiece that will charm, edify, and 
benefit the world.” 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Vocational guidance by the problem method— 
OCCUPATIONS 


THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


By 


JAMES B. EDMONSON 


Dean of the School of Education and Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University of 
Michigan. 

and 


ARTHUR DONDINEAU 


Supervising Director of Instruction, formerly 
Supervisor of the Social Sciences, Detroit 


Just Published, 


this new textbook opens up to the 
field of vocational guidance a prac- 
tical, attractive means of assisting boys 
and girls in the selection and preparation of life’s work. It 
employs the problem method combined with textual material 
so highly successful in the authors’ well-known CITIZEN- 
SHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS. 


The first chapter sets the background for a study of occupa- 
tions and for the building of desirable attitudes toward earn- 
ing a living. Standard classifications of occupations and work- 
ers follow in the next chapter. To enable the student to make 
this choice of work the main body of the book, eight chapters 
surveys various occupations, while the final chapters present 
problems and situations relative to the boy's or girl's establish- 
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Public Schools. 


Combine the study of vocations with the 
course in citizenship— 


CITIZENSHIP AND 
OCCUPATIONS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 


A combination volume which expands the author's 
CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS by the ad- 
dition of the new book on occupations. 


$1.80 


Also available in its original form— 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 


$1.60 


A PUPILS’ WORKBOOK IN 
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EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 
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ment in a vocation. 


Some important features of 


OCCUPATIONS THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


A wide range of vocational interests is covered. 
Classification is based on the 1930 United States Census. 


Problem solving is emphasized. 


Easy adaptation to local, community, and individual 
interests is possible. 


Qualities of successful living are stressed. 

Pictures, graphs, and charts are accompanied by ques- 
tions which lead the pupil to find the real meaning of 
the illustration. 


Study helps, test questions, and supplementary read- 
ing lists are provided. 
$0.80 
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HISTORY 


has the undeniable appeal of a true story. 
For pupils of junior-high-school age. 
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The Teaching of History in French 


Universities 


BY O. W. MOSHER, JR. AND GEORGES QUESNEL’' 


Recently a good deal of attention has been called 
to the excellence of the methods employed in the 
teaching of history in foreign educational institutions. 
The articles appearing in ‘Tue Hisrorica, OuTrLook 
on “History Teaching in Other Lands’ from October, 
1930 to March, 1931 have been witness to the fact. 
Especially, educators have maintained the superiority 
of the training in history given the pupil in France. 
Henry Johnson on occasion has even suggested that 
the best of French teaching is some fifty years in ad- 
vance of our own.” 

The present article deals with the fundamental re- 
quirements of French training in history by which 
the student is prepared for the diploma of Licence és 
Lettres, the diploma of Etudes Supérieure d'Histoire, 
and the Doctorat, a series of degrees roughly paral- 
leling our bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 
In this article, after a discussion of this training, there 
will be an examination of the claim as to whether 
the methods of teaching history in France are really 
superior to our own. Thus, for those who are interested 
in comparisons of the training in American and French 
universities this article may furnish desired informa- 
tion. 


I 


Pretiminary TRAINING or THE FreNcuH StrupENT 
Prior tro ENrerInGc tur UNiversiry. RequirEMENTS 
ror ApMission or Frencu Stupents to THE UNI- 

versiry. SpeciaL ARRANGEMENTS FOR FOREIGNERS 


Before a French student is allowed to prepare for 
the diploma Licence és Lettres at the French univer- 
sities, he must have undergone an exceptionally thor- 
ough training in history in his Lycée or Collége.* In 
the author’s recent article on the teaching of his- 
tory,’ he pointed out the complete and well-rounded 
training that the student receives in the French sec- 
ondary schools. Thus in case the student decides to 
continue to the universities he is already well equipped 
with an excellent training to begin his work. In gen- 
eral this training has been as follows: In the primary 
grades he is grounded in the facts of history. Between 
his entry to secondary education in his twelfth year 
and his graduation from the second part of the bacca- 
laureate when he is about seventeen or eighteen years 


old, he is given an intensive training in both the facts 
and interpretation of history according to the follow- 
ing arrangement: 

Sixth Class (Géme), for pupils beginning their sec- 
ondary education at the age of eleven or twelve years, 
the subject of the Orient and Greece, 

Fifth Class (5¢me), Roman History, 

Fourth Class (4¢me), Middles Ages to 1328, 

Third Class (3éme), fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
centuries (1328-1610). At this point the pupil is re- 
quired to take an examination in order to enter the 
second cycle. If he is successful, then being about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, he enters the second 
class and takes up a more intensive study of recent 
history. Thus: 

Second Class (2éme), Modern History (1610-1789). 

Virst Class (lére), eighteenth century, Revolution, 
and Empire period (1789-1848). 

Should he then succeed in passing the first part 
of his baccalaureate he comes back to school for a 
year’s course in philosophy or mathematics, at which 
time he studies nineteenth century history, from 1848 
to date. 

As the student has to pass a stiff examination in all 
these subjects in order to get by the baccalaureate 
examinations, he enters the university after a thorough 
review and a well-conceived and orderly background 
on which he can build the more intensive historical 
studies of the university. 

With regard to the attitude of the French universi- 
ties: they have been lenient, almost too lenient, in the 
admission requirements for Americans and students 
from other foreign countries, This attitude of leniency 
is doubtless prompted by the natural desire to spread 
the influence of the university. However this may be, 
it seems clear that the credentials of foreign students 
are not very closely scrutinized and that the entrance 
requirements for French students entering the uni- 
versity are far higher than required of applicants 
from other nations. There is some resentment on the 
part of French students that the standard of require- 
ments should be so high in their cases while the cre- 
dentials even from some backward countries are ac- 
cepted. 

Foreigners who do not have the French bacca- 
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laureate degree must possess a degree judged its 
equivalent by the Ministére de L’ Instruction Publique 
in order to obtain access to the examinations for the 
Licence. In the case of American institutions it must 
be a B.A. degree, the same from English universities ; 
the Spanish and South American baccalaureates are 
accepted, and certificates from German gymnasiums. 

The American master of arts or the Licence from 
other foreign countries are required before admission 
to the examination for the doctorate. In general the 
French find American students serious, presenting 
guarantees of work well done from the better universi- 
ties, and in this sense superior to a number of nations 
the value of whose diplomas is somewhat vague. 

It should be added that there are special institutes 
in France such as the Institut Normal at Toulouse, 
that are devoted to training foreigners, including 
many Americans, in the French language, thus pre- 
paring them for the universities. In these Instituts 
Normals numerous subjects are taught and on suc- 
cessfully completing the course special rights, privi- 
leges, and values are attached to the diplomas. 

The French student has one advantage not open 
to the foreigner, however. His graduation from the 
university usually gives him a position with the state 
as teacher, supported by the state or possibly in some 
other position as one of the functionaries, and that 
position is a desirable one financially, while no for- 
eigner (except for unimportant exchange professor- 
ships) can teach in France. 

It should be stressed that the French students who 
go to the universities are the cream of the students. 
Only a fairly small proportion of the students suc- 
ceed in passing the baccalaureate examinations, since 
the good have been winnowed from the poor in the 
examinations for the second cycle, the first baccalaure- 
ate and the second baccaleaurate. In one case out of 
two hundred that entered a Collége not more than 
twenty, for one reason or another, succeeded in reach- 
ing the university. 

Thus we see that so far as the French student is 
concerned, when he enters the university, he already 
has a well-conceived, logical, and clearly worked out 
chronological background for his studies. Besides this, 
he has had remarkably good training in the proper 
method of taking notes. His course in philosophy has 
tended to mature his mind and he enters the university 
prepared to do serious, constructive work on his own 
initiative. He is mature, even at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen, and his mind is well organized, and does 
not need the guidance necessary for the average fresh- 
man in the United States. 


II 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AS TO THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
Frencu Universiry Stupent Towarps His His- 
roricaAL TRAINING DurING THE Two or THREE 
Years or His Preparation ror THE LICENCE 
ks LeTrrRes 


Since the student is already mature, his treatment 
is that accorded an Oxford or Cambridge student. He 


selects some one line of historic work in which he 
wishes to specialize and studies principally at that. 
He is also expected to attend lectures on different fields 
of history and to read widely. He is expected to take 
courses in geography, with special stress on historical 
geography, courses in languages, and particularly in 
paleography if his main subject is medieval history, 
and thus to provide himself with a well-rounded back- 
ground, and with the tools of research to enable him 
to go farther and farther in his field, after he leaves 
the university. There is no schedule by which he must 
take certain subjects in their chronological order as 
is required in most of our universities and in the Ly- 
eées and Colléges from which he has come. No, now 
he is a mature individual whose duty it is to get a grasp 
of the subject in any way available, by lectures, con- 
sultations, long hours of research in the library, or 
in the archives. In Europe there is a vast mass of 
research material, often scarcely touched, that opens 
interesting fields of inquiry which the student ap- 
proaches under the advice of his professors. ‘lo secure 
the stamp of approval on his work, he has to appear 
before his professors, usually being examined in one 
or two subjects at the end of each year, and show him- 
self eventually mature enough in thought and method 
to be given the required diploma, the Licence és 
Lettres, upon graduation from the university. 

There is no athletic program and scarcely any social 
life connected with the universities, the whole stress 
is on intellectual activity, and there is no excuse for 
lazy or haphazard work. ‘The rewards of the diploma 
are substantially sure, for only a limited number are 
allowed to graduate, and each of the graduates is 
fairly assured of a position which will last for life. 
There is every spur to efficient work. For instance, 
there are only a certain number of teaching positions 
open in France of a certain grade. Therefore, unlike 
the situation in the United States, the French Govy- 
ernment sends out word that it wishes only a certain 
number to receive diplomas from each university. 
Therefore, the university passes only the best and only 
sufficient to fill the government requirement. Each of 
those chosen is thus assured of a permanent position. 
Supposing that for some reason the one chosen does 
not have teaching ability, he is not for that reason 
utterly deprived of his means of livelihood so hard- 
won in the competition of Lycée and university. If he 
does not fit in one place he may fit in another. The 
state inspectors place the better teachers in the large 
cities and those less good in the country and moun- 
tainous districts. If the one chosen turns out to be in- 
capacitated for teaching he will be given clerical work 
in the education department, and so on. The point is 
that he graduates from the university into a life pro- 
fession where he will be assured of a living. There- 
fore there is every inducement for the student to do 
well in his work at the university. If he does not wish 
to do well, there are plenty of others who want the 
place and will get it by proof of superior ability. 
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III 


Sreciric FOR THE DIPLOMA oF 
LiceENCE ks LETTRES 


The historical studies may be taken in any order 
that the student wishes, but four certificates are ob- 
ligatory: Ancient History, Middle Ages, Modern His- 
tory, Geography. Each certificate is obtained as a re- 
sult of successfully producing a written composition 
on the subject followed by two oral tests. The Ancient 
History Certificate comprises also an ability to read 
an historical work in Latin. 

In addition to the obligatory tests there is an op- 
tional test based on Archeology (Ancient or Medie- 
val) or Paleography or a test in living languages 
(choice of the candidate). These optional subjects, if 
successfully passed, enhance the value of the diploma, 
and are, at the choice of the candidate, joined to the 
appropriate certificate; for instance, Archeology to 
the certificate of Ancient History or Middle Ages, liv- 
ing languages to any of the certificates. 

Additional requirements of the Licence és Lettres 
require a course (magistral) given by the professor and 
conferences, a causerie or lesson given by the student, 
followed by a critique on the part of the professor. 


IV 


Tue Frencn Lecrure anp THE Causerie. Compari- 
soN FreNcu AND AMERICAN RECITATIONS, 
Use or Texts, SYLLABI, ETC. 


Lectures are given in the universities by masters of 
the subject; they are not allowed in the hands of lesser 
lights. A French professor only gives five or six lec- 
tures a week, unlike many in the United States who 
give from twelve to fifteen a week. Each lecture is 
supposed to be the fruit of original research of a high 
order. Numerous references to library works are given 
and these the pupils read for themselves. The pro- 
fessor has two hours at his disposition in which he 
may give his lecture or do as he wishes; he is not 
automatically stopped at the end of fifty-minute peri- 
ods as in this country at a moment in which he may 
be in the midst of the most important part of his 
work. No, he has two hours, and if he wishes his reci- 
tation to run an hour and a half more or less it is im- 
material: he does what he wishes with his time. 

Before the year is over the professor gets a pretty 
good line on his better pupils by giving them a bit 
of research to do on some subject. Those who submit 
the better papers are permitted to give a causerie. The 
writer was present at a number of these. The pupil 
mounts the rostrum of the professor, while the pro- 
fessor sits at a small table a little below and to the 
right. The pupil then discusses the subject just as a 
professor would, utilizing blackboard, maps, and 
charts to illustrate his points. At the conclusion of his 
address he asks for class discussion. From all sides 
come questions, objections, and the like. Some in the 
audience take the floor and give contrary findings of 
their own. The whole is very stimulating. In the end 
the professor rises and comments on the recitation. 
He pointed out where the one in charge of the causerie 


had not adequately settled the subject, where his 

method had not ben sufficiently didactic, which objec- 

tions were valid, and he concluded with a summary of 
his own. He gave praise and blame in a clear-cut, effec- 
tive manner. 

No textbooks are used in the universities—that is 
considered childish and only to be employed in the 
Lycées, Colléges, and primary schools. The student is 
supposed to do his work in the libraries, looking up 
the references given by the professors lecturing in the 
different courses, or better yet investigating for him- 
self. Above all, the university plans to give the stu- 
dent a methodology, a scientific method of weighing 
evidence, so that he may arrive at the truth, as nearly 
as is possible. For that reason the French are inclined 
to be more factual than interpretative teachers of his- 
tory. Let the facts tell their story, and above all apply 
rules of evidence to given material to ascertain the 
truth. Interpretative history tends too easily to be a 
reflection of some pet theory which may or may not 
be true, while the French mind is primarily interested 
in arriving at the fact. A French scholar is well sup- 
plied with “polite doubts” and carries around in his 
mind a well-grounded idea as to the rules of legal evi- 
dence such as are expressed in the chapters of Lang- 
lois and Seignobos’ Introduction to the Study of His- 
tory. 

While no textbook is used and the student is thrown 
on his own resources largely, certain well-known his- 
torical collections either published or in course of pub- 
lication are frequently referred to. These are: 

1. Histoire Générale, under the direction of Gustave 
Glotz, Paris, of the University Press; 

2. Peuples et Civilizationes, under the direction of 
Halphen and Sagnac, Paris; Alcan. 

3. L’Evolution de ’ Humanité, Paris; La Renaissance 
du Livre. 

4. Le Collection Plon-Moyen Age, Revue d’Histoire 
Moderne, Revue des Questions Historiques, Revue 
des études historiques, Revue de synthése historique, 
Bibliothéque de UV’Ecole des Chartes, Annales de 
Bourgogne, Annales du Midi, Annales du Nord et 
de VEst. 


Tue Dirrerent Grapes or Diptomas aNp DeGREEs 
Awarpep By Frencu UNIVERSITIES AND BY CompPE- 
TITIONS FoR Positions THRrouGH GovERNMENT 
Examinations. A Comparison or THESE TO 
Our American Baccataureate, Master, 
anp Docror Decrees 


There comes first the baccalaureate, achieved after 
government examinations (baccalaureate first part and 
second part), examinations which are usually taken 
while completing the last two years of the Collége or 
Lycée. This is a vast competition conducted by the 
government. In order to secure the diploma of Licence 
from a university it is necessary to first pass both 
parts of the baccalaureate. 

The preparation requires a maturity equivalent to 
that of a junior in our colleges or universities or of 
one who has completed our junior college training. 
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There is then the Licence és Lettres for which the 
historically minded student strives—the four certifi- 
cates required for this have been already described— 
generally requiring two to three years to complete this 
work. The resulting degree of Licence és Lettres is 
roughly comparable to the bachelor of arts degree 
given by our American colleges and universities. 

Before permitting the student to continue work for 
the doctor’s degree he must first show his ability by 
securing the diploma of Etudes Supérieures d’ Histoire 
(Superior Studies in History) which requires a year’s 
time in the preparation. If he wishes to take the 
government examination for Professeur Agrégée he 
must also have received this diploma of Etudes Su- 
perieures d’Histoire. This diploma is roughly equiva- 
lent to our master of arts requirement. 

There are two types of Doctor’s Degrees: (1) Doc- 
teur és Lettres d’Université, given only to foreigners 
(Doctor of Letters, conferred by the Universities) ; 
and (2) The Docteur d’Etat for the French. 

French law permits receiving the doctor’s degree 
after a minimum of one year after the Diploma des 
Etudes Supérieures, but practically it calls for much 
more time. To be a professor in a French university, 
the title of Docteur d’Etat is requisite. 

There is also the government competition for the 
position of Professor Agrégée or the competition for 
the “Agrégation” as it is called. This is not a degree; 
but a position to be won after the severest competition 
with an enormous number of candidates and few posi- 
tions. It requires two or three years after receiving 
the diploma of Etudes Supérieures d’Histoire in order 
to have a chance of being successful and often it re- 
quires a much longer time as the examinations are most 
severe. Those who pass the competition of the “Agré- 
gation” are given the title of Professor at the Lycées. 


VI 


Preparatiox ror THE DipLoma or Evrupes 
Supérievures pv’ Histoire, RovuGuriy 
EgQuivaLent To Our Master or 
Arts Decree 

Before a student is permitted to pursue work leading 
to the Doctorat d’Université or Doctorat d’Etat, or 
to take part in the government competition examina- 
tions for the title of Agrégée, he must show his ability 
by securing a Diploma d’Etudes Supérieures d’His- 
toire, a diploma of superior studies in History. In 
order to secure this diploma he must (1) prepare a 
historic mémoire on a subject agreed upon by the 
professor of history; (2) be orally examined on that 
mémoire ; (3) by questioned on a “matiére”’ or general 
field of history chosen by the candidate; (4) be ex- 
amined on a question of history proposed by the 
faculty and indicated two months in advance of the 
examination; (5) be examined on a question of his- 
torical geography, also proposed by the faculty two 
months in advance of the examination; (6) make ex- 
planation of a text chosen by the faculty. 

In order to make more clear how this operates, the 
writer in his work for this diploma was given a mé- 


moire to be written in French covering the history 
of a Collége in Haute Savoie, a college that had been 
in operation since about 1500 a.v. The mémoire called 
for a thorough study of the background of the collége 
and the present conditions, housing, courses of study, 
examinations, discipline, type of work, financing. This 
mémoire was criticized over and over again until any 
point of doubt was settled, before it could be pre- 
sented. An astounding degree of thoroughness was re- 
quired. For the “matiére” or general field chosen by 
the candidate, the Bibliography of Medieval History 
was selected. The historical question proposed by the 
faculty was that of administration of the Church prop- 
erty of the Bishopric of Grenoble under St. Hugues 
(eleventh century) according to the Cartularies of the 
Cathedral of Grenoble. This was written in Medieval 
Latin. The geography question concerned itself with 
the geography of the Alps in the Region of Haute 
Savoie where the school was located, its effects on 
unities (how they stressed unities) of commerce, re- 
ligion, education and the like. The explanation of a 
text chosen by the faculty was to be able to elucidate 
and explain the Coronation (Sacré) of the King ac- 
cording to Fustel de Coulanges. 


VII 


Tue Docroratr: Docreur Letrrres (Docroratre 
Accorpep py THe University), Docreur p’Eratr 
(Docrorate Accorpep BY THE Strate). THE 
Docrorate or THE UNIvVerRsitry 1s AccoRDED 
ro ForeigNers ONLY ror Wuicu Courses 
ON THE Meruopo.ocy or History 
Are GIVEN 


For the doctor’s degree, a serious subject must be 
selected in which something absolutely new must be 
contributed and the subject exhausted in so far as 
possible. In addition there is an examination of the 
candidate on this thesis. The examination is oral and 
in French, the candidate replying in French, although 
the thesis may be written in any language taught at 
the University. This was unlike the Diploma d’Etudes 
Supérieures d’ Histoire in that the mémoire was written 
in French, but the doctor’s thesis was allowed in Eng- 
lish. In addition to the thesis there were two questions 
proposed by the faculty two months in advance, which 
the candidate was supposed to answer effectively. 

The writer, referring again to his own experience, 
prepared a doctor’s thesis on Louis XI, King of 
France, how he appears in history and in literature. 
In this work it was necessary to go to the king’s own 
documents in the Archives about France, to find what 
contemporaries said of him, then to trace the distor- 
tions of fact as seen in the works of historians and 
writers such as Walter Scott, Dumas, and Victor 
Hugo. In the preparation of this thesis the most as- 
tounding generosity was shown in the hours of time 
devoted to criticism by the head of the devartment, the 
different professors and archivists throughout France. 
There seemed to be almost a moral enthusiasm in aid 
of the investigator, a passion for learning above all 
praise, and in which thought of personal gain is not 
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present. If one wishes to see the French at their best 
let him engage in a project of original research. 

In addition to the thesis on which the candidate 
was orally quizzed, there were two questions posed 
by the faculty; one was: The diplomacy of Philip de 
Commynes, adviser of Louis XI, and the other, Walter 
Scott as a historian in his work, Quentin Durward. 

The Doctorat d’Etat, for Frenchmen only, is es- 
sential to any who wish to teach in French universi- 
ties, and calls for two theses, a principal and a com- 
plementary thesis, sustained by oral examination. 

The state competition for the “Agrégation,” which 
provides a position of professor Agrégée in the Lycée, 
is prepared for by courses in the university faculty of 
arts especially organized to train for the examination. 

It calls for the writing of four compositions cor- 
responding to the four certificates of the Licence: 
Roman History, Middle Ages, Modern History, Geog- 
raphy. 

In addition there are a number of oral practice ex- 
aminations taken from a program of questions that 
the government partly renews each year and based 
on the four broad lines of the subject. Some of the 
oral questions lie both in and outside the program and 
some of the subjects are chosen by lot. There is al- 
ways an oral test on geography. In this way the candi- 
dates are trained. 

For the “Agrégation” in history there are usually 
over a hundred candidates presenting themselves for 
examination each year from which the government will 
select eighteen or twenty. These will be made titular 
professors of history in Lycées. 

The examinations in history are usually oral in the 
universities, although written tests are given from 
time to time. They are oral entirely for the Diploma 
d’Etudes Supérieures d’ Histoire and for the Doctorate. 
The examination for the Diploma d'Etudes Supéri- 
eures is rather an informal affair with two professors 
taking part, the candidate sitting on one side of the 
table and the professors questioning him. The Doctorat 
d'Université examination is rather imposing. Usually 
many faculty members are present, even professors 
from the collateral branches, especially languages, law, 
and the like. If the candidate mistranslates a certain 
word, the professor of languages will take him to task. 
If the evidence on which he bases his conclusions is 
wrong, the professor of law will make matters hot for 
him, if his knowledge of the geography of the region 
of which he writes is at fault, the professor of geog- 
raphy has his say. 

The candidate first mounts the rostrum, delimits his 
subject, speaks an hour or so on it. At the conclusion 
the professors have their innings, objecting to this 
and that, asking questions, and making the candi- 
date defend his thesis. At the conclusion the judges 
retire and the candidate’s heart is in his mouth as he 
awaits the verdict which is given with the possibility 
of “failure” or of ‘“‘mention-honorable” or “trés honor- 
able,” which is the highest accorded. 

It is needless to say that this is a real ordeal, espe- 
cially for an American whose command of the French 
language leaves much to be desired. In so far as for- 


eigners are concerned, however, the French Profes- 
sors are inclined to be lenient about minor slips of 
the use of their language. They do, however, insist 
that the candidate know his history, and know it well, 
and be able to create an original piece of historic 
work in the form of a seriously documented doctor's 
thesis before they let him by. 

No one but a Frenchman has a right to teach in 
France. This is subject to a slight exception in that 
there are a few exchange professorships with Eng- 
land and the United States. By arrangement with 
the Minister of Education about fourteen American 
teachers are given positions in France as teachers of 
oral English in Colléges and Lycées. The author was 
one of these in 1923. For this the “‘repititeur’’ as he is 
called receives one third of his passage money each 
way and room and board, with free tuition at what- 
ever Collége or Lycée he may be assigned. Then, too, 
some of the universities appoint a lecteur to teach 
oral English at a small stipend. The author was lec- 
teur at the University of Toulouse in 1925. But in 
general the French reserve all teaching to their own 
nationals. 


VIII 


Scuoots Devorep tro Speciarizep Hisroricar 
Srupies, L’Eco_e pes CHartes, 
Pratigue pes Hautes Etrupes, Ecoie 
Norma SuPERIEURES 

The only school created distinctly for training in 
history is l’Ecole des Chartes, which trains profes- 
sors of History of the Middle Ages, archivists or 
librarians. The Ecole des Chartes, a branch of 
the Sorbonne, specializes in training the student in 
paleography, the translation of ancient manuscripts, 
so as to make of him a historian capable of original 
research or an archivist capable of understanding the 
documents placed under his control. The school was 
created by an ordonnance royal of February 22, 1821, 
in order to train the students in reading ancient manu- 
scripts. It is under a director selected by the Minister 
of Public Instruction and an examining council of 
which the administrator of the national library is one 
and five members chosen from among the members 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
The professors are chosen by decree. Only a limited 
number of students are admitted to take the course 
and these have to prove in preliminary examination 
by writing that they can translate classic prose, write 
a theme in Latin, compose a composition on the his- 
tory of France. 

In case the student passes the written examination, 
he has a chance at the oral examination which eonsists 
of (1) an explanation of a Latin text of classic prose, 
(2) questions on the history of France prior to 1815, 
(3) questions on the historic geography of France, 
and (4) tests of ability to translate two living lan- 
guages other than French—German, Italian, English, 
and the like. There are stiff examinations each year 
as follows: 

In the first year, the student studies paleography, 
Roman philology, bibliography, and library train- 
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ing. The examination at the end of the year calls for 
the deciphering of a Latin charter and of a French 
charter. This means (1) deciphering an original, an- 
cient manuscript at a given rate of speed, orally, (2) 
the translation of a Latin charter, and (3) interroga- 
tion on historic chronology of the Latin language. 
The oral examination calls for transcription of a 
Latin manuscript, (2) transcription of a Provencal 
text, (3) translation of a Latin printed text, (4) trans- 
lation of a Provencal text, (5) questions of bibliog- 
raphy. 

In the second year, after the study of diplomatics, 
or the study of the documents as to date, authenticity, 
and the like, the history of political, administrative, 
and judicial institutions of France, sources of the 
history of France and the service of archives, the 
following examination takes place. Oral: (1) Decipher- 
ing of a text manuscript in medieval Latin, (2) ques- 
tions on the course in diplomatics, history of institu- 
tions and classification of archives. Written: (1) trans- 
lation of a text of the Middle Ages, (2) translation 
of a printed Latin text, (3) analysis on another 
printed text, (4) questions from the course in diplo- 
matics. 

In the third year comes the history of civil and 
canon law: archaeology of the Middle Ages and the 
sources of the history of France. The examinations 
(oral) are: (1) the deciphering of a text in the Middle 
Ages, (2) interrogation general on the courses of law 
and archaeology. The written examinations: (1) trans- 
cription of a text manuscript of the Middle Ages, 
(2) questions from law, (3) questions from archae- 
ology. 

In these examinations no notes or books of refer- 
ence of any kind are allowed. After three years of 
deciphering manuscripts in the company of great 
paleographists the successful candidates are able to 
read Latin, ancient and medieval, with astounding ease 
and accuracy. 

Besides the yearly examinations there is a thesis, 
usually on some unexplored subject, in Medieval his- 
tory and the student produces an original article 
documented from the sources close at hand. 

Great advantages attach to the position of graduate 
of these courses, for the successful ones are appointed 
as archivists of the national archives, or to the depart- 
mental archives, or placed in charge of museums, or as 
professors in the universities. 

L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, forming part 
of the Sorbonne also trains historians. It has no fixed 
program, but rounds out the training given by the 
University of Paris, the Ecole de Chartes or the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. 

The Ecole Normale Supérieure also has a history 
section which presents four or five candidates for the 
“Agrégation” examinations each year. The Ecole Nor- 
male, a school noted for the abilities of those who are 
trained there, has produced a number of distinguished 
historians. 

Highest of honors are accorded the best pupils of 
these three schools. To the three best pupils in each 
of the institutions, Ecole de Chartes, l’Ecole Normale 


Supérieure and |’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
the highest honors are accorded in that they are sent 
either to Athens or to Rome (Il’Ecole d’Athens, 
l’Ecole de Rome) to perfect their studies. They are 
left free to undertake work of their choice, their only 
requirement is to submit an essay based on this ad- 
vance work to their respective institutions. 


IX 


Hisroricay Societies AND Principat AND 
Proressors CONNECTED wWitH DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE 


The leading historical societies of France are La 
société des études historiques, la société de ]’Ecole des 
Chartes, la société d’histoire moderne. 

Of the Academies, two of the five composing the 
Institute of France occupy themselves with his- 
tory, namely the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, occupying itself with ancient and medieval 
history. The Académie des Sciences morales et Poli- 
tiques devotes its attention to modern and contem- 
porary history. One might also add the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, in so far as it interests itself in the 
history of art. 

French students are inclined to go to a particular 
university for the sake of studying under some famous 
professor. It is, of course, impossible to name all the 
famous historians and professors but the following 
are among the most outstanding at the present time. 
(The university and subject is also noted.) 

Glotz (Paris), Cavaignac (Strasbourg), for Greek 

History. 

Carcopino, Piganiol (both at Paris), Homo (Lyon) 
for Roman History. 

Rader (Bordeaux), Durrbach (Toulouse), Antique 
Archaeology. 

Calmétte (Toulouse), Lot (Paris), Jordan (Paris), 
for the Middle Ages. 

Jullian (Paris), history of Gaul. 

Bourgeois (Paris), Hauser (Paris), Lhéritier ( Bor- 
deaux), Picavet (Toulouse), Esmonin (Gre- 
noble, for Modern History. 

Mathiez (Paris), History of the Revolution. 

Diehl (Paris), Brehier (Clermont-Ferrand), for 
Byzantine History. 

Guignebert (Paris), Fliche (Montpellier), for Re- 
ligious History. 

Picard (Paris), for History of Art. 

Gsell (Paris), Albertini (Algiers), History of An- 
cient Africa. 

The most painstaking scholarship is characteristic 

of the work of these men. 


x 


CoNcLusions AND AN Estimate or Frencu His- 
TORICAL TRAINING IN FrANcE. Some Com- 
PARISONS WITH REGARD To FRENCH 
TRAINING AND THAT IN THE 
Unirep States 


The American author of this article has already 
shown his high admiration for French historical train- 
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ing, but he wishes to make some conservative and 
reasonable comparisons. 

Is Professor Henry Johnson of Columbia Teachers 
College correct when he says that French historical 
instruction is fifty years in advance of our own? In 
some ways, yes. In the first place the French univer- 
sities receive only the cream of scholars, the poor ones 
having been weeded out in the first and second state 
baccalaureate examinations. These young students 
have mature minds and have nothing to distract them 
from their studies and there are definite tangible re- 
wards in positions waiting at the close of their studies, 
to spur them on in their endeavors. They are thrown 
on their own resources but in the Colléges and Lycées 
from which they come they have already been beauti- 
fully trained in note-taking and in mature thought. 
They study like grown men. They do not attempt to 
cover the whole field of history but read and specialize 
largely in one or two fields. Then too, they are given 
training in historical geography and in paleography 
so that they can translate the sources about them. 

The universities and schools of higher studies center 
their interest in providing the student with a highly 
critical mind, well trained in evidence which they 
apply toward ascertaining the truth of a particular 
fact. The facts must tell the story. The French his- 
torian detests the a-priori theory which leads to so 
much ill-founded interpretative history such as that 
flooding our American markets at present. The his- 
torians produced are inclined to be more factual than 
interpretative historians. 

In the higher schools, there is nothing in the United 
States that can compare with the Ecole des Chartes, 
in painstaking training in research and in training in 
the deciphering of documents. 

In some of our own universities, theses of great 
excellence are created under the guidance of Ameri- 
ean historians who are perfectly acquainted with the 
scientific method, but it is highly improbable that in 
the field of ancient or medieval research any theses 
or works are being created here that will compare 


with the best of the French product. For one thing 
we are too far away from the immediate sources and 
our students never get the training in deciphering an- 
cient manuscripts that they acquire at the Ecole des 
Chartes. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The 
French are not so good at portraying contemporary 
history. The presence of factions, political parties, 
Catholic and Anti-Catholic, Fascist and Communist, 
Radical-Socialist and Monarchist and the bitterness 
of politics does not tend to make the French writer 
on contemporary events the unbiased and impartial 
recorder so much needed. In the universities it is rare 
to find thorough courses on contemporary history, 
courses on international relations and the like. There 
are superb courses in ancient and medieval history, the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, the 
Revolution and Napoleon and down possibly to 1905, 
but since then, the professors are inclined to slight 
history and leave discussion to family or partisan 
papers. The French excuse for this omission is on 
scientific grounds that there is not enough material, 
background, or perspective in order to apply the his- 
toric method to recent events. But for enthusiasm, for 
pure learning, for thoroughness in investigation, for 
training in the methodology of history, French ex- 
cellence is such that it must be experienced in order 
to be believed. 


*O. W. Mosher, Jr., History Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Kansas; M. Georges Quesnel, 
Ancien éléve du Lycée de Toulouse, France. 

?Krey, Prof. A. C., “History Teaching in Other Lands,” 
in Historica Ourtoox, November, 1930, page 316. The 
author has also heard Professor Johnson accord this tribute 
to French teaching in his lectures in Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege. 

* While a French student may be permitted to take work 
at his University even if he has not passed his baccalaureate 
examinations, still he cannot receive the diploma of Licence 
és Lettres unless he has first attained that degree. 

* Mosher and Quesnel, “The Teaching of History in French 


Lycées and Colléges,” Tue Histortcar, Outtoox, October, 
1930. 


Report of Progress in the Investigation of 
the Social Studies in the Schools’ 


BY PROFESSOR A. C. KREY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
Schools under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association has now rounded the turn of its program. 
It began its work in January, 1929, and is expecting 
to complete its program in December, 1933. 

Thus far the work has been chiefly one of investiga- 
tion of the various items outlined in its plan. Some 
avenues which seemed promising at the time the plan 
was drawn up have proved to be “blind alleys.” Others 
which are still promising will have to be abandoned 
because their complete exploration will require more 


time and money than the investigation can command. 
Still others have been followed further than was an- 
ticipated and will yield results of great value. Such ex- 
perience was to be expected, perhaps, but we are all 
too human not to resist the emotion of pleasure at some 
unexpected success nor sorrow and regret at some un- 
expected disappointment. Perhaps you can share our 
experience more fully in considering the more specific 
phases of the work. 

I need not call your attention to the fact that 
this investigation, while under the auspices of the 
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American Historical Association, is directly in charge 
of a commission representing all of the social sciences, 
educational research and administration. Less than a 
third of this commission are historians. Hence the 
use of the term “social studies” or, as some prefer, 
“social sciences” in the schools. There is a clear rec- 
ognition of the interrelationship which exists between 
these subjects as well as of the fact that each has a 
definite contribution to make to the common cause 
while still retaining its separate and distinctive func- 
tion. The problem is so large, so difficult and yet so 
important that the members of the Commission, what- 
ever their personal background and interests may be, 
have worked together in sympathetic coéperation. 

The work of the Investigation as it has progressed 
has crystallized naturally around five large centers. 
The first of these has been, of course, the question of 
objectives, a reconsideration of the aims and functions 
of this group of subjects, a re-statement intended to 
meet the changed conditions which now surround the 
education of future American citizens. Such a state- 
ment seems fundamental to all other work of the in- 
vestigation and the commission has devoted much of 
its general sessions to this task. It has in addition ap- 
pointed a special committee on Objectives including 
Messrs. Beard, Bobbitt, Bode, Counts, Ford, Krey, 
Merriam, and Rugg. This committee has formulated 
a basic statement of the function of the social studies 
in the school. The statement has undergone criticism 
by the Commission, been revised, and approved for 
printing, subject to a final revision at the end of the 
Investigation. This statement will be available for 
limited circulation this fall. Meanwhile the work of 
stating desired outcomes of instruction in more specific 
form is proceeding and the Commission will probably 
be called to pass upon this statement at its fall meet- 
ing. 

A second division of the activities has been centered 
upon the wishes of society respecting the social studies 
in the schools. The programs of important organiza- 
tions through which the wishes of the society are 
usually expressed have been collected. Studies of the 
attitudes of school board members and school ad- 
ministrators on important social questions are in prog- 
ress. Supplementary studies have been projected. This 
work has been under the immediate direction of an 
advisory Committee on Public Relations of which Mr. 
J. H. Newlon is chairman and whose membership in- 
cludes Miss Ada Comstock and Miss Bessie L. Pierce 
as well as Messrs. Ballou, Fairlie and R. L. Lynd. The 
first report of this committee, the programs of lay 
organizations, prepared by Miss Bessie L. Pierce, is 
now ready for publication. It is hoped that this will 
be published in the fall. Other reports will follow 
shortly. 

A third division of the work revolves around the 
problem of tests. Research workers in educational 
measurement have developed in the new-type test an 
instrument for testing information which is better 
than anything we have ever had before. But, as every 
teacher knows, information is only the threshold of 
learning in our field and most of the values which we 


prize so highly have thus far defied effective test by 
any objective device. The effort of the Investigation 
was therefore directed toward the development of in- 
struments for testing these more elusive values. 

An essential preliminary to any testing program is 
a thorough-going analysis both of the values and ma- 
terials. We have undertaken an analysis of the ideas 
involved in the social science field below the senior 
college. This is about completed. We have attempted to 
analyze the more elusive values and to contrive tests 
for these also. We can report progress of a satisfactory 
kind on several of these ventures. The Wesley-Gold- 
Kelty test of ideas for all grades from the fourth to 
the twelfth has met statistical requirements and is 
being used for survey purposes by one school system 
at the present time. The Parker-Calkins test of Geo- 
graphical Understanding is being completed and should 
be ready for wider use in the fall. Marion Clark of 
Montclair has devised a series of tests of critical abili- 
ties for the middle grades which have satisfied statisti- 
cal treatment. Other tests are in process of prepara- 
tion. We may not be able to carry out our testing 
program on the ambitious lines of our original plan. 
The expense involved may prove too great but the 
commission will present its conclusions on the “Possi- 
bilities and Limitations of Testing in the Social Stud- 
ies” in any case. The Advisory Committee on Tests is 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ballou and includes 
Messrs. Bowman, Hill, Horn, Johnson and Ben Wood. 

The Organization of Content and Methods of In- 
struction were originally treated separately but were 
found to be so closely intertwined—in fact, some of 
the values in the social studies depended upon the 
teaching procedure involved—that the commission de- 
cided to consolidate these two phases of the work. 
Thus far the Investigation has been exploring some of 
the many aspects of organization and methods. A fact- 
finding on actual practice in this country and abroad 
should be ready for publication in the fall. A canvass 
of specific difficulties in which nearly three thousand 
teachers helped has indicated a number of problems 
requiring the attention of the commission. The results 
of this exploratory inquiry have been analyzed and 
studied and the commission may decide to publish this 
as a supplementary study. Teaching procedures used 
to overcome some of these difficulties, including a de- 
scription of dealing with the superior students in het- 
erogeneous classes have been described by about three 
hundred teachers. These descriptions should be of 
great help to all teachers, and the commission may de- 
cide to publish this material soon as a supplementary 
study. It will be ready this fall. 

The possibility of an extensive comparative study 
of organization and methods was of course included 
in the plan. Three methods of achieving this have been 
entertained—by test, by observation, or by expert 
judgment. How far the commission will be able to go 
is dependent upon the costs involved. 

Meanwhile the Commission has the hope of both a 
history of this problem and a comparative study, both 
to be ready for publication in the fall. The Advisory 
Committee which has been in charge of this work in- 
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cludes Messrs. Tryon. chairman, Day, Hayes, Horn, 
Johnson, Judd, Kilpatrick, Krey, Marshall, Newlon, 
Steiner, and Threlkeld. 

The last problem, though not the least, is that of the 
training of teachers. This is last because all of the 
other work of the Commission is antecedent to it. Thus 
far only exploratory work has been done, but the Ad- 
visory Committee, of which Mr. Bagley is chairman 
and Messrs. Ballou, Brooks, Craven, Ford, Frasier, 
Koos, Meredith and Plant and Misses Kiely and Tall 
are members has begun its work with vigor and may 
be expected to carry its program through by the end 
of the Investigation in 1938. To summarize the prog- 
ress thus far in terms of the five divisions of the 
work— 

Objectives: The function of social science in the 
schools. A basic statement, by Dr. C. A. Beard 
and the Committee on Objectives, approved by 
the Commission. 

Public Relations: The Programs of Lay Organiza- 
tions with Reference to the Social Studies in the 
Schools. Prepared by Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

Tests: Wesley-Gold-Kelty test of ideas. Approved in 
part by the Committee on Tests. Ready for use 
in the fall. 

Marion Clark Tests of Historical Critical Ability 
—tests for elementary grades, approved by 
Committee on Tests. Ready for use in the fall. 


Parker-Calkins Tests of Geographical Under- 
standing. Ready for trial. 
Other tests in process of construction: 
Attitude Scales—L. L. Thurstone 
Vocabulary Tests—Mrs. L. C. Pressey 
Personality Traits—M. R. Trabue 
Historical Mindedness—M. R. Van Wagenen 
The Commission desires to take this opportunity 
to express its appreciation for the generous help which 
teachers all over the country have given in one way 
and another. It is impossible on this occasion to make 
individual acknowledgment since the number of 
teachers who have helped is now over two thousand. 
The commission also wishes to make public acknowl- 
edgment of the codperation of school administrators 
and research workers who have been equally generous 
in trying out tests, answering inquiries and collecting 
essential information of assistance in this work. Schol- 
ars in all fields of social science and educational in- 
vestigation have been called upon and have responded 
with sympathy even when the particular call upon 
them has seemed absurd at times. Everyone concerned 
with the problem seems to recognize not only its im- 
portance but also its difficulties and to realize that 
whatever progress may be made toward its solution 
can only come through unstinted codperation. The 
Commission is happy to acknowledge that this co- 
operation has grown as its work has progressed. 


*A paper read at the meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Los Angeles, July 2, 1931. 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


English Elementary Schools 


BY PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Arranged by Drs. Joseph Strayer, Princeton University, and Ruth McMurray, 
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Rerort oN Teacuine or History ELEMENTARY 
Scnoots iN ENGLAND 

No report on this subject can be wholly satisfactory 

for the following reasons. Suggestions, of which an 

extract follows, are given to teachers in elementary 


Editor's Note.—This is the eighth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gustave 
Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Germany), 
Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Pro- 
fessor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. 
W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Pro- 
fessor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excellency Augustin 
Edwards (Chile), Professor M. Handelsman (Poland), Pro- 
fessor Frans van Kalken (Belgium), Professor A. C. Krey 
(United States of America), Professor C. Marinescu (Ru- 
mania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), Mme. Marie Niel- 
son (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U.S.S.R.), Dr. J. Susta 
(Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff (Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


schools. But the system is non-rigid. It can be altered 
to some extent at the wish of the teacher, and still 
more by the local education authority. It is a method 
therefore based on suggestions only, and no general 
system of compulsory historical teaching obtains. An 
appendix to the enclosed extracts is added and recom- 
mended to teachers. This deals with the League of 
Nations, its historical background, explains and quotes 
the main articles of the covenant, sketches its work, 
and adds a list of books for study. 
Haroip TempPer.ey. 


CoNSIDERATIONS 


1. History as a School Subject. History is the story 
of the doings of grown men and women, and of the 
society in which they lived, and this story has to be 
told to children mostly under the age of fourteen. It 
follows that the teacher must deal principally with 
what children can understand; with personal character 
and prowess, adventure, discovery, invention, and with 
the way in which men have lived and worked; but with 
statutes only so far as their purport and meaning can 
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be made plain to a child; and with political or religious 
conflict only so far as its main issues and results are 
necessary for an elementary understanding of great 
changes in national life and of the rights and duties of 
a citizen of today. It has always to be borne in mind 
that history is a continuous narrative of events bound 
together as cause and effect, and that the teaching 
must develop in the child’s mind a sense of this con- 
tinuity. 

Schools, moreover, vary widely in their circum- 
stances. In those which draw their pupils from homes 
where reading is encouraged, where traveling is not 
unknown, and conditions are generally favorable, a 
more extended treatment of the subject will be pos- 
sible than in others which enjoy fewer advantages; 
and the suggestions which follow are intended to apply 
to ordinary rather than to exceptional cases. But they 
recommend no definite course of adoption, and the his- 
tory syllabus, even for schools in similar circumstances, 
may properly vary according to the capacity and inter- 
ests of the teacher. It is undesirable that all schools 
in any particular locality should follow precisely the 
same syllabus. Each teacher should think out and 
frame his own scheme, having regard to the circum- 
stances of his school, its rural or urban environment, 
its staffing and classification, and in some measure also 
to the books and the topics which most appeal to him. 

2. The Teacher’s Reading. In history, perhaps more 
than in most studies, the teacher’s own reading and 
his power to make judicious use of it are of the first 
importance. It is not always easy for teachers, in the 
country especially, to obtain the books of reference 
which are necessary for their purpose. For this reason, 
among others, the teaching sometimes displays insuffi- 
cient breadth of knowledge and therefore insufficient 
power of selecting such facts as give vividness and 
reality to the story. The study of some of the great 
standard histories (e.g., Green, Froude, Macaulay, 
Lecky) and of the best modern historical works (e.g., 
Maitland), which embody the results of recent re- 
searches, will strengthen the teacher’s insight into the 
meaning of great movements, and enrich his store of 
stirring detail. 

It is, however, in the vast store-house of English 
literature that every teacher of history will always find 
his main source of inspiration. History and literature 
are in reality one and indivisible, for the literature of 
any period is the expression of the life and thought of 
that period. Literature not only illumines what is often 
obscure, but corrects the false impression, and modi- 
fies the harsh conclusion of the textbook. Literature, 
in a word, creates the atmosphere. Readings from 
Chaucer and Piers Plowman, for example, are almost 
indispensable for a true appreciation of life in the 
Middle Ages; Spencer and Shakespeare light up the 
Elizabethan period, Herbert, Milton, and Bunyan the 
Commonwealth; Addison the age of Anne; Burke and 
Cobbett various aspects of the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Centuries. Without the inspiration which 
the best literature alone can give, no teacher, however 
well informed or interested he may be in his subject, 
can hope from day to day and year to year to clothe 


the dry bones of history with flesh and blood, or to in- 
spire his class with a sense of reality and life. 

To give this sense of reality, it is most desirable 
that children should on occasion hear or read a story 
as it was told first-hand, especially when the writers 
are also excellent story-tellers. Cheap reprints now 
render this possible, and it would be easy for children 
to learn from Froissart how the English prepared 
for Poitiers, or from Hakluyt how the survivors saw 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert die, or from Raleigh how the 
Revenge fought, or from Pepys how he heard the 
Dutch guns in the Medway. Or children may read, or 
have read to them by the teacher, such graphic descrip- 
tions as Defoe’s account of the burning of St. Paul's, 
or Macaulay’s story of the siege of Londonderry, 
which, though not first-hand in themselves, are remark- 
able for their vividness and other literary qualities. 

3. The Provision of Books. Many teachers with a 
special interest in history will naturally wish to get 
together little libraries of their own. Where, however, 
teachers find a difficulty in obtaining suitable books, 
it would be well, where possible, to provide for each 
school, or for a group of schools, a collection of good 
histories of different periods, monographs, biographies, 
etc., which would together cover the ground. And if 
even only one such book were read by the teacher in 
the course of each term, his teaching of history would 
be improved. 

Such books can, it is true, be found in the public 
libraries of most towns; but they cannot always be 
taken out, nor can they always be kept for a sufficient 
length of time. In some of the country areas a cir- 
culating library of books on history for the use of 
teachers, with a short annotated catalogue, has been 
established by the local authority. 

The public libraries offer facilities for children also. 
In many of them an arrangement has been made by 
which the children in the senior classes of the school 
have tickets entitling them to borrow a book. A list 
of suitable books is made by the teacher, and thus a 
kind of circulating library is started in school, which 
in course of time is replaced by another. These matters 
all deserve the particular attention of head teachers 
and local authorities.” 

As history offers exceptional opportunities for inde- 
pendent study on the part of children, the selection of 
a good textbook is of great importance. The best stu- 
dents’ histories are too difficult for children, vet no 
book should be chosen for the senior classes which does 
not represent good historical scholarship. Technical 
phraseology should be avoided, and the language, with 
out being childish, should be sufficiently simple and 
vivid to be followed by young pupils with interest. 
The matter should be historically sound, the descrip 
tions of important persons and events reasonably full; 
and the narrative, though brief, so presented as to im 
press the reader with a sense of its continuity. 


Il. Junior Crasses 
4. The Approach Through Stories. In the teaching 
of history up to the stage reached by the average child 
of eleven, there is no occasion to differentiate funda 
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mentally between Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
In the junior classes, the appeal to the child’s imagina- 
tion, which in all teaching of history plays so great a 
part, will be of primary importance; simple attractive 
stories should form the substance of the instruction. 
These stories need not be confined to any one country 
or to any one age. They should be so arranged as to 
introduce the child to a gallery of striking pictures 
drawn from the whole range of history. In addition 
to stories from the history of the British Isles, the 
course might well include some stories of the Bible 
lands, of the Siege of Troy, of Leonidas, Socrates, and 
Alexander, Horatius and Hannibal, Roland and 
Charlemagne, Dante and Giotto, St. Louis, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, William Tell, Columbus, 
Cartier and Cortez as well as similarly outstanding 
characters of more modern times. 

There are now plenty of good books with stories of 
the Tale of Troy and the Odyssey; stories from 
Herodotus, Plutarch, and Froissart; from the Sagas, 
the Arthurian cycle, the Arabian Nights, and so on, 
and whether the story lesson is labelled “Literature” 
or “History” is immaterial. The younger the children, 
the stronger should be the romantic element in the 
narrative; and during the earlier years it may not be 
advisable, necessarily, even if it were possible, to dis- 
tinguish between legend and history. There is also 
force in the contention that to the child’s mind it is 
the older part of the story which is the least complex 
and the most tinged with romance; the child can feel 
a deeper and a more personal interest in the story of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, of Regulus returning to 
captivity at Carthage, of William falling as he landed 
at Pevensey, and in the doings of Marco Polo and of 
Joan of Arc, than in the incidents of more recent cen- 
turies. 

Fach teacher will, no doubt, arrange his own scheme 
of stories largely according to his taste and the books 
at his disposal. There may be much advantage in the 
classification of stories according to their character 
and content; even at the outset it is wise to take them 
in such groups as will give them a certain unity of tone 
and color. These groups might illustrate certain great 
ideas or types of character, or might be based on place 
or nationality, though a chronological grouping is 
probably best. But it is essential that the work should 
be so planned, and so carried out in practice, as to give 
the child’s imagination free scope, to let it receive 
unawares vivid impressions of other ages in which 
manners and ideas and environment were very differ- 
ent while human nature was nevertheless the same; in 
other words, to awaken in a rudimentary form that 
sympathy with the past which is the necessary founda- 
tion of the historical sense. 

5. Methods of Maintaining Interest. The stories can 
be told to the children, and it is also an excellent 
though much neglected practice to read aloud to them 
well-written tales. In any case, the children themselves 
should take an active part in the lesson, and not be 
merely passive listeners. Thus they should be encour- 
aged to ask questions; it is a useful practice, if not car- 
ried to excess, to let them re-tell the stories which they 


have heard, and when once the initial difficulties of 
composition have been overcome, they should attempt 
to write down their impressions of some simple scene 
or incident chosen from the narrative. When they can 
read with sufficient ease, they should often be set to 
read the story in the book by themselves, preferably 
before the lesson is given. 

Full scope should be given to the constructive and 
expressive powers of the children in making models, 
drawing pictures and picture-charts, or acting scenes 
from the lives of which they have heard or read. 

There are schools in which history at this stage is 
made more vivid and picturesque by the dramatization 
of suitable scenes. The younger children act their his- 
tory stories just as infants act fairy tales. With the 
help of suitable books, of pictures and contemporary 
illustrations showing armor and dress, the pupils may 
sometimes coéperate with the teacher in arranging 
their own parts. They may thus learn something of 
the life and color, speech, and habits of the periods 
from which the scenes are taken, Experience, how- 
ever, shows that the indiscriminate use of this method, 
without careful choice of subjects and adequate prepa- 
ration by teacher and children, may do more harm 
than good. 

Nothing could be better calculated to deaden the 
interest of the child than the type of lesson still too 
frequently heard, in which the children read aloud in 
turn from the class “reader” and the teacher follows 
with a running commentary. 

6. Aim of this Early Work. The work in these early 
years is of great importance, and it should give points 
of interest round which the more serious history teach- 
ing of later years will crystallize. If the course is well 
arranged, the pupil by the age of eleven or twelve 
should have gained some acquaintance with the out- 
standing figures of history in their chronological suc- 
cession. 


III. Senior Crasses 


7. The Selection of Subject-Matter. In the junior 
classes the pupil’s interest in history will have been 
stimulated by clear pictures of outstanding personali- 
ties and events. He has now come to an age when he 
can begin to study history as a connected story through 
which there runs a binding thread of growth and de- 
velopment which it will be his business to discover 
and follow. 

The field, however, is so vast, and the years of 
schooling after the age of eleven to twelve are so few, 
and the time that can be given in schools is so small, 
that it is impossible to hope to do more than lay the 
foundations of, and awaken a desire for, a further 
study which may be carried on throughout life. There 
can be no greater mistake than to attempt so wide a 
survey that it compels hurry to cover it in the time 
available, and leaves no time for anything but lists of 
names and events and generalizations for which the 
basis has to be taken largely for granted. It is of far 
more value to give the pupil some idea of the right 
spirit in which he may approach the study of history 
in later life than to burden his memory with details 
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which can have little or no significance for him. If the 
subject is made so attractive that the pupil is con- 
stantly asking himself ‘““What comes next?” and if 
when his school days are over he continues to read and 
study history, the teacher has achieved his purpose. 
One of the main causes why this purpose is too seldom 
achieved is the overloading of the syllabus and of the 
lesson in the attempt to make them complete and ex- 
haustive rather than selective. Much that appears— 
and rightly appears—in the ordinary textbooks and is 
known to the adult student of history, is beyond the 
reach of children. It is forgotten that in the selection 
of personalities and events for study by his pupils, the 
important question for the teacher is “What are the 
essential incidents and personalities and the details 
associated with them that I cannot leave out?” and for 
the rest not “How much can I put in?” but “How 
much can I leave out?” It must be frankly recognized 
that a good deal must be sacrificed, even of what may 
fairly be regarded as important and attractive to older 
students. 

Without limitation of topics to those which are of 
primary importance and interest to children, it is im- 
possible to secure emphasis when emphasis is needed 
or to find room for the detail necessary to create rea- 
sonably clear ideas and pictures. Children need the 
picturesque element which appeals to the imagination 
and gives life and reality to persons and events. What- 
ever helps them to believe in the story and to see the 
actors in it as real men and women is of value. Thus 
the personal appearance of great men, their character- 
istic action and bearing at decisive moments, their 
recorded sayings, are all details; yet in numerous 
cases they have stamped themselves on the popular 
imagination, and no wise teacher will omit them in a 
course of history for the young. 

The teacher’s guiding principle will, therefore, be 
that the selected topic should be both of historical 
value and easily and naturally intelligible to the pupils. 
A bare outline narrative does not appeal to immature 
pupils. But children like to hear or read about the lives 
of great men and women. They can take the keenest 
interest in Archimedes and Caesar, in the heroes of 
Agincourt, in Drake and Raleigh, in Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, and can appreciate much of what Alfred or Ed- 
ward I, Chatham or Clive, Blake or Nelson, Cham- 
plain or Cook, Wilberforce or Lincoln, Harvey or Lis- 
ter or Pasteur achieved in their different ways. But 
they need not—indeed should not—be harassed with 
the details of the divorce of Henry VIII, or with the 
intrigues of Charles II’s reign, or with the conflicts 
of political parties in the eighteenth century. 

Both social and local history, again, have a natural 
interest for children. Their curiosity is easily aroused 
by the story of changes in such matters of daily con- 
cern as houses and dress, food, and means of trans- 
port, and they may be led on from this to some con- 
sideration of some difficult matters, such as changes in 
the condition of agriculture and trade, industry, and 
war. Again, every child should know something of the 
history of his own village, town, or county, and local 
history will often supply excellent examples of changes 


in the mode and character of life at different epochs. 
Visits, too, where these are possible, to the actual 
scene of historic events or to the actual remains of 
times which have passed away are of great value in 
creating atmosphere and in making history live. But 
care must be taken lest the line of approach through 
social or local history tend to obliterate the great land- 
marks in history, or to overemphasize economic in re- 
lation to political development. Local history is per- 
haps better taught, not as a separate course, but by 
constant reference to the history of the locality as 
illustrations of the national history.’ 

8. What Should Be Known by the End of the Course. 
By the time the pupil leaves the Elementary School 
he should have gained a connected and definite knowl- 
edge of the story of Britain and of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and have begun to realize the 
bearing of this story on everyday life, observing as he 
proceeds how the political, social, and industrial life 
of today, and even the physical aspect of Britain, are 
the result of very gradual change which can be traced 
through many centuries. Better still, if he has also 
gained, as his study progresses, some knowledge of 
the growth of free institutions at home and overseas, 
and some idea of the place of the British story in the 
story of the world. 

This is the ideal, but it is recognized that to attain 
it fully may be beyond the reach of many schools. The 
variations in plan necessary in the case of children of 
less capacity or poorer opportunities must be left to 
the judgment of the teacher, and it is fully recognized 
that, for such children and in schools where conditions 
are difficult, a less extended but well-considered treat- 
ment of the subject may be all that is possible. 

In any case the course should always be continued 
to modern times. In small schools where classes are 
grouped, it is too common to find children spending 
two or even more years on a single “‘period” of history, 
with the result that their knowledge stops short. for 
example, at Tudor or Stuart times. This should in all 
cases be avoided. 

The best treatment of the course and the selection 
of the right details to make it so attractive and stimu- 
lating to the pupil that he will want to know more of 
the story, is only possible if the teacher knows a great 
deal more than he will ever have to teach, so that he 
can see the material which he uses in the right pro- 
portion and relation to the history of the world.® 

Thus, the history of the Oversea Dominions* is a 
feature of British history which is too often neglected. 
The story of our kith and kin beyond the seas, of their 
settlements and struggles, of the great deeds they have 
accomplished, of the development of the lands in which 
they have settled, or which they have administered, is 
an important and integral part of the story of the 
British peoples as a whole. But even this stage only 
becomes intelligible when the pupil realizes its place 
in the story of the world. When dealing, therefore, 
with the history of the British Dominions, the teacher 
will have abundant opportunity to bring home to his 
class the fact that they cannot learn British history 
without learning it as part of a larger whole, and that 
their sympathy and respect are due to other nations 
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and races, with whom, whether as allies or rivals, fel- 
low-colonists or rulers or traders, Englishmen hare 
had, and still have, so many dealings. 

9. British History a Part of World History. No 
course of history can be satisfactory that leaves the 
pupil with the impression that the story of the world 
began with Julius Caesar’s visits to Britain. 'To give 
an adequate picture of the history of the Ancient 
World is of course impossible, but since we all enjoy 
the fruits of ancient wisdom and civilization, many 
teachers may think that we ought to know something 
of how these things came to be. Some teachers, ac- 
cordingly, especially in the earlier years of the chil- 
dren's school life, make the Bible their main source for 
ancient history, adding such reference to the ancient 
empires of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia as is necessary 
for the intelligent study of the Old Testament. Other 
teachers make a practice of giving at a suitable stage 
in the school course a very simple sketch of world his- 
tory by means of biographical studies of outstanding 
figures, leading the pupil to see, not merely discon- 
nected lives, but something of the character of the 
civilizations which they represent. The important thing 
in such teaching is to concentrate on those parts of 
the world’s story from which modern civilization can 
trace a direct descent, i.e., Palestine, Greece, and 
Rome; it is easy to waste time on stories of primitive 
man or to devote too much attention to stories of the 
Asiatic Empires, and even to Egypt, whose contribu- 
tions to modern civilization are at best indirect or con- 
jectural. But, through ancient history rightly taught 
in biography and story and picture, the pupil may 
learn to sympathize with the beauty and thought that 
the Greeks developed; to understand how Alexander 
the Great and after him the Romans spread this 
precious seed over the known world; to appreciate, 
however dimly, the place of Rome in history, how the 
Romans gave law and order and peace to the world 
and made a highway for Christianity to spread west- 
wards. And when the pupils come to the great period 
of the Renaissance, they will be in a better position 
to understand how renewed interest in the ancient 
Greeks and Romans gave a freer and richer life to the 
peoples, and how the university and the printing press 
passed on this splendid inheritance. 

Where a series of lessons on the Ancient World is 
given, it is usually followed by the ordinary course of 
British history with its concurrent stream of general 
history, and experience shows that this is a practicable 
plan of attacking the wider relations of history. 
Though there is seldom time for the systematic teach- 
ing of foreign or world history, the course should wher- 
ever possible include such explanation of the outstand- 
ing movements of general history as is necessary for 
the understanding of our own story at home and over- 
seas: for example, the raids and settlements of the 
Northmen, the Crusades, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the discoveries and science of the Seven- 
teenth Century; the expansion of Europe overseas and 
the position of India under the great Mogul Emperors; 
the position of Spain under Philip IT, of France under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, of Germany under Bis- 
marck and William IT; the struggles that led to the 


birth of the United States of America; the interna- 
tional relations of the modern industrial world. Unless 
some reference is made to these great events, our own 
history cannot be fully appreciated nor presented in 
its proper proportions. In this way it may be possible 
to remove the complete ignorance of any history ex- 
cept that of Britain—which is now too common—and 
to take the general history concurrently with our own 
in such a way as to make it more intelligible and in- 
teresting. 

10. The League of Nations. If a teacher brings to 
his work this broad conception of the treatment of the 
history of Great Britain and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, dwelling not less upon the points 
of contact between nations than upon the differences 
which have separated them, he will naturally wish that 
the children should learn something of the League of 
Nations and of the ideals for which it stands. In most 
cases, opportunity will offer, not only in the history 
lessons but at other times, for drawing attention to 
that form of international coéperation which the 
League represents. It may be pointed out that in the 
modern industrial world the increased communication 
between nations, owing to improved methods of trans- 
port, the economic interdependence of nations upon 
one another, and above all the vast scale and terrible 
machinery of modern warfare, have made it necessary 
that the peoples of the world should combine with their 
natural sense of local patriotism a conception of their 
common interests and duties. 

11. The Connection of History with Geography. 
Geography and history should of course go hand-in- 
hand, to their mutual advantage, though the attempt 
to combine them in a single scheme is rarely success- 
ful. The influence of geography, especially in its 
broader physical aspects, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. For example, the pupil can be led to ob- 
serve how the fertile river valleys of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia became the early homes of civilization, 
how the sea has profoundly affected the life of Britain 
and Holland, and how the mountains dividing valley 
from valley were a determining factor in the develop- 
ment both of ancient Greece and of modern Switzer- 
land. And geography helps to explain the conse- 
quences to Great Britain of her insular position, of 
her nearness to Europe, of her long narrow shape and 
of the character of her seaboard, and of the discovery 
of America. It suggests why the Low Countries have 
so often been the seat of war and why British policy 
has always been concerned for the fate of this part 
of Europe. 

In the same way, if geography is intelligently 
taught, much knowledge that is essential for a proper 
study of history can be acquired in the geography les- 
sons. Thus, in some schools the study of the geography 
of Asia includes elementary ideas about the rise and 
spread of Mohammedanism, with special reference to 
the numerous Mohammedan subjects of Great Britain. 
And to those teachers who are specially interested in 
world history, the connection with geography offers 
great attractions, for in geography teachers have al- 
ways aimed at some knowledge of the whole world, 
and if the history is more closely connected with the 
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geography, it tends alse to become the history of the 
world, 

The historical atlas should be constantly at hand, 
and the importance of rapid sketch-maps, in illustra- 
tion of the history, drawn both by teachers and by 
children, cannot be overestimated. Good historical 
maps will often be needed to show, for instance, the 
dominions of Henry II, the early French and English 
colonies in North America, the Empire of Napoleon, 
the gradual development of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and the vast scale of the recent Great War. 

12. Illustrations of the Foregoing Principles. It may 
be useful to give a few definite illustrations of the 
principles set forth in the preceding sections. 

(a) In Ancient History, the stories of the ancient 
world which the pupils have learned in the junior 
classes should be reviewed, and where possible a few 
lessons might be given on some of the main features 
of the early civilizations which those biographies and 
stories illustrate, especially where they bear on our 
own history. 

(b) In Early British History, a general sketch of 
Roman Britain as a part of the Roman Empire, the 
invasion of the “barbarian” ‘Teutonic tribes, and the 
gradual establishment of three kingdoms, would lead 
to the supremacy of Wessex. ‘Then the Northmen come 
upon the scene, first as piratical bands of sea-warriors, 
later as organized invaders under their kings, who at 
last reign in England. The restoration of the Saxon 
line follows; and the reign of Harold is cut short by 
the Norman conquest. Reference to the work of the 
Northmen elsewhere, not only in Normandy but also, 
for instance, in Naples and Sicily, would naturally be 
made. Some account of the introduction and growth of 
Christianity, the great work of the Church in civiliz- 
ing the “barbarians,” and in making the new England 
and, together with Charlemagne, in organizing the new 
Europe, would be an important part of the course. 

There is only need to mention or memorize the 
names of a few persons. The names of Roman gen- 
erals, the confused facts of the Heptarchy, and thé 
inter-tribal wars, the majority of the Saxon kings and 
of nearly all the battles, can be put aside. On the 
other hand, the pupils should be given some idea of the 
two main political divisions of England in early times: 
the kingdom of Northumbria with a civilization 
founded on Celtic Christianity (Columba, Aidan, Bede, 
Caedmon, etc.) and the kingdom of Wessex drawing 
its ideas from Roman Christianity and in communica- 
tion with European centers of learning (Wilfred, Al- 
cuin, etc.). Also much stress can be laid, with special 
reference to local conditions, on the visible traces of 
themselves which Celt, and Roman, Saxon and Dane 
have left in the names of places, remains of buildings 
and earthworks, roads, coins and pottery; use can be 
made of fine old legendary stories, and of pictures 
showing dress, armor, and ships; England as it then 
was, in great part tracts of wood and swamp, may be 
pictured by the class. Living witnesses to the story of 
those times can be found in the Celtic inhabitants and 
Celtic speech of Wales, and in the Saxon framework 
of our own language. 

By means of the map, beginners should be familiar- 


ized in a simple way with places and with routes, and 
more advanced pupils shouid learn how the waterways 
helped, and forest, marsh, and highland impeded, the 
movements of bodies of men. Upon the map, when the 
story of the Roman occupation is being told, the pupils 
should mark the great military posts of the Romans, 
and their important towns, e.g., London, Colchester, 
York, Chester, Lincoln, Bath, Silchester, ete., and the 
great Roman roads and walls. ‘they should learn how 
iue line of the Roman roads can be traced by place- 
names derived from the Latin strata: Stratford, 
Streetly, ete. They should learn that when they find 
a town whose name ends in “chester” or “caster” it 
indicates the existence of fortifications, often of 
Roman origin; that when a town or village ends in 
“ham” or “ton” or “burgh,” it is of Saxon origin; 
and that “by” or “‘rigg” or “‘thorpe’’ indicates a Danish 
settlement. ‘They should understand why such names 
occur frequently in certain parts of England and are 
entirely absent in others. 

(c) In the treatment of the Middle Ages, outstand- 
ing features should be selected and illustrated by ac- 
counts of interesting and important personalities. ‘Thus 
life in Norman times could be illustrated by William I 
and Henry I1; the beginnings of Parliament by Simon 
de Montfort and Edward I; the story of the Church 
by Hildebrand, Becket, St. Francis and Wyclitte; the 
wars of the Middle Ages, including the Crusades and 
ideals of chivalry, by Richard I and ihe Black Prince; 
the story of Wales and Scotland by Llewellyn, Wal- 
lace, and Bruce; the growth of knowledge by Dante, 
Roger Bacon, Marco Polo, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and Caxton; and the story of France by St. Louis, 
Edward III, Henry V, and Joan of Arc. But time 
would be wasted and the children bored by an 
enumeration of the battles of Stephen’s Civil War or 
of the Wars of the Roses, or again, by the internal 
history of the Lancastrian period. Periods such as 
Edward II's reign—mere records of bad government 
—might be passed over with only a few carefully 
chosen words to give continuity to the story. Such 
dull and confused periods can best be marked in the 
pupil’s mind by a few picturesque incidents, e.g., the 
battle of Bannockburn, the snowstorm at ‘lowton and 
Margaret’s escape from Bamborough. 

Without any attempt to define precisely such terms 
as feudalism, chivalry, the Church, or the manor, it 
will frequently be possible to bring home to the chil- 
dren’s minds by concrete examples how these charac- 
teristic institutions of the Middle Ages influenced the 
lives and actions of men of that day—what a prom- 
inent part, for example, the churchmen played in the 
making of history, and how much power the ownership 
of land brought with it. 

The names of streets, roads, buildings, e.g., Wat- 
ling Street, Greyfriars, Friargate, Priory Lane, Abbey 
Street, Jury Street, Old Jewry, Old Bailey, Guildhall, 
should become names with meaning. Similarly the most 
striking differences from age to age in the style of 
architecture, e.g., the change from Norman to Early 
English, and in the methods of building, e.g., the 
change from wood to stone and brick, can sometimes 
be shown by local churches and other buildings. 
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If time can be found, a few lessons might be de- 
voted to two or three battles of decisive character, 
such as Hastings and Sluys and Agincourt, which lend 
themselves to picturesque treatment. The children 
might draw plans of these or move about pieces of 
colored cardboard to represent the changes in posi- 
tion of the combatants, and with the help of pictures 
they can compare the bowman and mailed knight of 
Agincourt and the soldier of today. 

(d) In studying the Tudor Period, and the Sixteenth 
Century, several lessons might with advantage be 
given to the life and work of Columbus, da Gama, 
Frobisher, and other discoverers, and again to the 
storv of the Armada and of other famous exploits 
of Elizabethan sailors, and to the beginnings of the 
Fast India Company. The story of the Navv becomes 
of special interest and importance from the time of 
the Tudors. With the help of pictures the children will 
readily appreciate the contrast between the Spanish 
galleon and the Great Harry of Henry VITI—the 
first British battleship—or the Sovereiqn of the Seas 
of Charles IT; or again between the Dreadnought of 
Drake and the Dreadnought of today. 

It is not easy to spare adequate time for the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation—both difficult—but the 
pupils can be helped to realize how in life and in 
literature, in art and architecture, no less than in dis- 
covery and religion, the Tudor period marks the be- 
ginning of modern history. The teacher might tell of 
Copernicus and Leonardo da Vinci. of Frasmus and 
Luther, Calvin and Knox, and he will explain that the 
Reformation in England was only part of a general 
movement. That the position of the clergy was altered, 
that the monasteries were destroved, that a service in 
English replaced a service in Latin. and that there 
were then, as there are now. different kinds of Prot- 
estants in Fneland as well as elsewhere, are facts 
which a child can grasp. But the theological discus- 
sions which accompanied these external changes must 
obviously be left untouched. 

Some knowledge of Furopean history on the part 
of the teacher becomes especially necessary at this 
stage; for instance, he should he able to contrast the 
comparative peace of Tudor England with the in- 
vasions of Italy, the French religious wars, the revolt 
of the Netherlands, and the Ottoman penetration into 
Furope. 

(e) The constitutional struggle of the seventeenth 
century should be presented as simply as possible, and 
illustrated bv the careers of outstanding personalities 
like Hampden and Strafford. But there should be no 
attempt to teach the bewildering succession of Acts of 
Parliament. Remonstrances, Petitions, ete., which if 
not unintelligible, are at least wearisome to children. 
Some of the essential features of the Constitution un 
der which we live are the direct result of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and these should be made clear to the 
older pupils. 

The history of the Great Civil War, however, pre 
sents peculiar opportunities for connecting local with 
national history, for it has left its traditions and as- 
sociations in nearly every county. Events that hap- 
pened in the neighborhood of the school, the part 


played by the ancestors of local families, the material 
traces of the conflict which still remain, not only com- 
mand a special interest in themselves, but add reality 
to the whole study. Such details may be found in 
numerous books and pamphlets; among contemporary 
works, for example, Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs are 
useful for Nottingham and Derbyshire, parts of Lud- 
low’s Memoirs for Wiltshire. The London child should 
know how Charles was baffled at Brentford, and how 
the London trainbands held their own at Newbury. 
The west country child should know the parts played 
by Bristol, Gloucester, Plymouth, Taunton. The East 
Anglian will be moved by the tragic story of Col- 
chester, and he ought to understand why his own 
neighborhood was happy in its general freedom from 
the incidents of war. 

The beginnings of the British Empire in the seven- 
teenth century and the first half of the eighteenth 
should receive due attention: the story of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, the struggles of the Dutch, French, and 
English Fast India Companies, the settlements in 
Newfoundland and the Bahamas, the capture of Ja- 
maica. Here the teacher will find great opportunities 
for an interesting treatment of geography; for in- 
stance, by indicating the gradual penetration of the 
American continent from the French settlements in 
Canada and the English settlements in Virginia, Penn- 
svlvania, and New England, the Jesuit m‘ssionary 
stations on the Great Lakes, the explorations of La 
Salle and the founding of New Orleans, the line of 
frontier posts along the Alleghenies and the advance 
from West Virginia and Pennsylvania into Kentucky. 

(f) The History of Recent Times (eighteenth cen- 
tury and onwards) can never be made really ipter- 
esting and attractive if treated reign by reign The 
history of the nineteenth century and afterwards will 
require special care. Its chief characteristic is eco- 
nomic and political development, and it is difficult to 
avoid the controversial sides of questions closely con- 
nected with present-day politics. There is, however, 
scope enough for all the children’s powers in those 
aspects of historv which are not of this character, and 
the discussion of topics on which they are unable to 
exercise their own judgment is useless. 

Teachers accordingly have different wavs of ap- 
proaching the history of modern times. Some give 
short courses of lessons under such heads as “The 
Development of the British Dominions,” “American 
Independence and the Growth of the United States,” 
“The Struggle against Napoleon,” “The Agricultural 
and Industrial Revolutions,” “Social Reform,” “The 
Progress of Science and Invention,” “The Making of 
Modern Europe,” “The Great World War and the 
League of Nations,” and so on. 

Others prefer to deal with these movements through 
the lives of the men and women who plaved a princi- 
pal part in them. Thus the story of the British Do- 
minions is taught bv the lives and deeds of early set- 
tlers, of explorers like Sturt. Eyre, and others, and 
of such men as Chatham, Clive, Wolfe, Nelson. Sir 
George Grey, General Botha, Gordon, and Lord Rob- 
erts; social reform through the biographies of Wil- 
berforce, Howard, Lord Shaftesbury, Elizabeth Fry, 
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and others; the industrial revolution and the progress 
of science through the work of Cartwright, Watt, 
Stephenson, Smeaton, and Brindley, Pasteur and Lis- 
ter. 

Accounts of the lives of individuals will, however, 
probably be found to be an inadequate method of deal- 
ing with the more recent history of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. For instance, it would be 
clearly undesirable that children, because they are 
taught, as they should be taught, to admire such per- 
sonalities as the Lawrences, Nicholson, Havelock, and 
Outram, should acquire the idea that Indian history 
ends with the Sikh Wars and the Indian Mutiny. 
Other methods must be devised to cover the history of 
the last half-century, but it should be possible to give 
children some idea of the nature of British rule in 
India and to describe picturesquely the expansion of 
settlement and the conditions of life in different parts 
of Canada and Australia, and the development of ex- 
ploration and administration in Africa. 

Again, the results of great industrial and political 
changes, such as the increased use of machinery, the 
Reform Bills, the Factory and Education Acts, can 
often be made clear to the children by tracing the 
actual effect of such changes in their own town or 
locality. In this way they should learn something of 
the shifting of the great centers of industry and popu- 
lation from the east and south to the north, the con- 
nection of their town or county with parliamentary 
institutions, the contrast between life in a large manu 
facturing town of today and life at a time when most 
people lived in villages and market towns; the con- 
ditions of industry before and after the great reforms 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

It is specially necessary in this modern period where 
the wealth of material is so great, that attention should 
be concentrated on the broadest and simplest aspects 
of the subject. Comparisons between the present and 
the past will frequently suggest themselves, and _ it 
is by the method of comparison rather than by set 
lessons or direct instruction that the foundations of 
intelligent citizenship can be best laid. Any attempt 
to deal elaborately with the parts of the British Con 
stitution, the local government of the country, or the 
administration of justice is wearisome, and must be 
largely unintelligible to children. 

On the other hand, they can easily perceive how 
many of the institutions which they see around them 
have their roots in the past, and how often, though 
they are called by the old name, they fulfil new fune- 
tions. Without any pretense of studying constitutional 
history in detail, they can be led to see—in fact they 
can often discover for themselves—that the powers of 
the monarch have altered in practice from time to 
time; that Parliament as set up by Edward I was 
composed of very different people, and was summoned 
for a very different purpose and in a very different 
way, from the Parliament of today; that a sheriff in 
England was one thing in the twelfth Century and 
is another in the twentieth; that the custom of the 
judges going on assize dates back to Norman times; 
and that from first to last there has been continuous 
growth and development, 


Social conditions lend themselves even more readily 
to this method of treatment. The teacher will be al- 
most compelled to touch upon the differences between 
the present day and, for example, ‘Tudor times, in such 
matters as the provision made for the infirm and aged, 
the mobility of labor, and the facilities for travel, es- 
pecially by sea. And the way in which the progress 
of science has knit together not only single countries, 
but all parts of the modern world, is a striking and 
profoundly important fact which should be impressed 
upon the pupils. 

13. Specialization. It is of great advantage if the 
staff of a school includes some member who is specially 
interested in history, and who will therefore throw 
himself into the work with enthusiasm. Even where 
it is not possible to delegate to the specialist a very 
large share of actual teaching, he can be of great 
service in advising other teachers, in helping to draw 
up the syllabus, and in suggesting books for reading 
and reference and other aids to historical study. 

14. The Arrangement of the Syllabus. Whether the 
syllabus should be arranged on a “periodic” or “con 
centric” plan is a question about which opinion some- 
times varies, though experience shows that, for the 
senior classes at any rate, the “periodic’’ plan works 
out more successfully in practice. The importance, 
however, of this question, when compared with other 
questions, has been over-rated, and there is no reason 
why the two plans should be mutually exclusive. In 
the larger schools at any rate, it is possible, and quite 
common, for a series of stories on the concentric sys- 
tem in the junior classes to precede the study of “peri- 
ods” in the senior classes, and this again may be fol 
lowed by a general revision in the final year. But it is 
necessary to take care that no period shall be isolated, 
for history cannot be properly taught if it is merely 
cut up into convenient lengths, and presented in de- 
tailed sections which are not treated as component 
parts of a whole. Every era stands related to its 
predecessor, and to the facts which encompass us to- 
day; so that in a sense the teacher of a period is the 
teacher of the whole history. It is, therefore, essential 
that there should be frequent reference, in the course 
of each year’s work, to those earlier events which bear 
upon it, as well as illustration from the institutions 
and customs of today. Regular and intelligent revision 
throughout the course is essential; and at some stage 
in the course it is desirable that the whole story should 
be ‘revised, not merely by chronological repetition of 
what has been done before but by gathering up the 
threads of the story in such a way that its continuity 
may be clearly seen; though the teacher must, of 
course, beware that the idea of continuity does not 
lead him to date back to earlier periods the problems 
and preoccupations of today. 

15. The Necessity of Private Study by the Pupil. 
Exposition by the teacher in vivid and simple language 
has its place in history teaching and may be more in 
spiring than any book. But if the teaching of history 
is to be worthy of its place in the school curriculum, 
occasions must be found, and multiplied as the pupils 
grow older, for sustained effort on their part, for real 
study, for concentration of mind. To create a fleeting 
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impression is not enough. Something more is necessary. 
Essential facts should be learned and regularly re- 
vised, and outstanding dates which serve as useful 
landmarks should be definitely memorized throughout 
the senior classes. And when the pupils have been 
trained to read a book, many teachers find it a good 
plan to throw on the class the responsibility for mas- 
tering the relevant chapters of the textbook, and to 
postpone the oral lesson until the pupils have first done 
their best to wrestle with difficulties and to assimilate 
the main points. A series of oral lessons, however 
brilliant and entertaining, cannot be expected to be 
more than evanescent, unless it is supported by solid 
study on the part of the pupil; nor can any devices, 
however ingenious and attractive, be made an efficient 
substitute for hard work. Any attempt to teach history 
by reading the book aloud paragraph by paragraph 
will prove entirely ineffective. When the teacher has 
discovered how far the pupils understand what they 
have read, he will be able to illumine and supplement 
the book, amplifying stories, opening up new ground, 
and quoting some telling phrases associated with a 
person or event, and answering the children’s ques 
tions. 

16. Oral and Written Questions. Note-Making. It 
will, of course, be necessary for the teacher to test 
the children’s ability to master the substance of their 
books by means of oral and written answers to ques- 
tions and occasionally by longer compositions. The 
more advanced pupils should be systematically trained 
to make for themselves brief notes or summaries of 
lessons or chapters. Their notebooks may be illustrated 
by sketches, maps, pictures, and so become not only 
an object of pride, but a most valuable means of re 
vision from time to time. Other notes might well be 
the result of reading and comparing accounts of the 
same episode in more than one book. In this way the 
pupils will gain some training in the critical faculty 
as well as greater facility in the use of books, and 
they will learn to beware of catchwords and to avoid 
hasty and dogmatic judgments by recognizing the dif- 
ferent points of view from which the same subject 
can be presented, 

17. Chronology. Dates are an important means of 
tracing and fixing the course of events. For a time 
some teachers tried to do without them with the result 
that many children lost all sense of historical sequence. 
All good teachers now recognize that some dates are 
necessary and can easily be memorized by children. 
“It is a fatal error to assume that even a young child 
is incapable of learning and retaining the facts that 
he will need when he begins to build up and compre- 
hend the structure of history as a whole. “The When, 
the Where and the Why’ are the essential points in 
our study of History, and we may connect them in 
that order with ‘the Who,’ which should take a lead 
ing place in the earliest stage.’”® 

With a view to giving the children clear ideas about 
dates and the duration of periods, it is a good practice 
to require them to construct time charts, on the prin- 
ciple of allotting’ equal spaces to equal intervals of 
time. The salient events, not too many in number, are 
entered on these at points corresponding to their dates, 


and, though the dates of all the events marked need 
not be remembered, some knowledge of the approxi- 
mate time at which important events happened should 
be learned. As a rule, the more simple the time chart, 
the more arresting and effective it is. Some pupils 
make in their notebooks simple time charts illustrating 
separately such features as the settlements of the 
Northmen, the voyages of discovery, the Reformation, 
the growth of the British Dominions, the history of 
the parish church, events in the lives of great men, 
and so forth. 

And in some schools the pupils coéperate in the 
construction of a general chart for the classroom wall, 
to include simple and striking illustrations together 
with a special section for events or personalities prom- 
inent in local history. 

Some simple tables of genealogy, too, might well 
be made when family relationships are historically 
important. 

There is much to be said in favor of the old practice 
of committing to memory the dates of the accession of 
the English monarchs as a useful framework of chron- 
ology in addition to the dates of certain other out- 
standing events. Sometimes it is urged that too much is 
made of kings and their reigns in the ordinary school 
textbook and lesson. But, in the first place, children 
require above all things personality, which appeals to 
them more strongly than anything else; and, in the 
second place, the character of the king has in earlier 
times nearly always, and in later times very often, 
been a determining factor in the story of our country. 
The strong king has his way; the weak king, after a 
time of confusion due to his weakness, is swept from 
the field; and it would be a new and stimulating con- 
ception to the child to find that of all men in his king- 
dom no one worked so hard as the king who really 
tried to rule. 

18. The Use of Illustration. Pictorial illustration,’ 
contemporary work especially, is indispensable in all 
stages of the teaching. Portraits of eminent persons, 
reproductions of old prints, documents, and other 
famous records, such as the Bayeux tapestry, will 
often form the best means of representing social life 
and customs, pageants and battles, and the apparatus 
of husbandry, trade, and war. Some modern pictures 
of historic scenes may also be useful. Copious use, too, 
should be made of vividly written descriptive pas- 
sages collected from the works of first-rate writers of 
historical fiction. 

The story of music and song may also sometimes be 
a powerful, if incidental, aid to the teaching of history. 
For example, old hunting airs and folk-songs illustrate 
much of our social life, while Dibdin’s Sea Songs 
make a striking accompaniment to the story of British 
enterprise and adventure. 

19. The Use of Historical Fiction. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to the children to read good 
historical fiction. There is scarcely an episode of im- 
portance, from the Roman Invasion onwards, which 
has not been dealt with by a writer of ability. A collec- 
tion of such books, which should be of real literary 
merit, should be in every school library for the use of 
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pupils as well as teachers. Historical novels are, if 
possible, better read at home than at school, for the 
habit of reading at home for pleasure will strengthen 
the older pupils’ power of independent study. It will 
help them to use books to good purpose in the class- 
room and to prepare many of their lessons for them- 
selves with pleasure and with excellent effect upon 
their general education. 

20. Conclusion. In conclusion, there is one aspect of 
history which is of first importance to the teacher. 
From its study the mature reader may gain a wider 
intellectual outlook and a saner judgment, but for 
children it is preéminently an instrument of moral 
training. History deals with true stories of real men 
and women, of actual communities and nations; it is 
a record writ large of their influence for good or evil. 
There is no need for the teacher to turn his lessons 
into sermons; still less should he encourage the chil- 
dren to sit in judgment on the great men and nations 
of the past. If he makes history living to the children, 
they will learn naturally in how many different ways 
the patriot has helped his country, and by what sort 
of actions nations and individuals have earned the 
gratitude of posterity. Without any labored exhorta- 
tions they will feel the splendor of heroism, the worth 
of unselfishness and loyalty, and the meanness of 
cruelty and cowardice; and the influence of their les 


sons in history will be at work long after the informa- 
tion imparted to them has been forgotten. 


‘In some of the London boroughs a room with ready ac- 
cess to books is set apart in the public library for the use 
of classes of children during school hours; in other boroughs 
small collections of books of reference are lent to indi- 
vidual schools for short periods. 

*For further suggestions on Local History, see the 
Board’s Circular 599, “Teaching of History in Secondary 
Schools,” pars. 7-8. Also “How to compile a History and 
Present-Day Record of Village Life,” by Joan Wake, price 
ls., from the Secretary, County Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, 3, The Parade, Northampton. 

*In this connection teachers would do well to consult the 
standard works of European and American history, eg. 
Motley, Parkman, etc. 

‘Lhe Visual Instruction Committee of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2) issues 
useful little handbooks (6d. each) on the Oversea Dominions 
and Colonies. Lantern slides can be obtained from Messrs. 
Newton & Co., 43, Museum St., London, W.C.1. 

*See The Teaching of History, Educational Pamphlet, No. 
7, Board of Education, page 32. 

*See pamphlets on Time Charts (Miss Madeley), pub- 
lished by The Historical Association. 

*See the various sets of excellent postcard illustrations 
published very cheaply by the British Museum, especially 
those dealing with ancient and medieval civilizations. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the National Gallery also 
publish excellent cheap illustrations. For the Renaissance, 
the prints published by the Medici Society (Grafton St.) are 
invaluable. 


Helping Pupils to Study High 
School History 


BY ALMON R. BUIS, PEORIA, ILLiNOIS 


Tue Srrvation as Iv Exists Topay 


The more one comes in touch with high school pupils 
the more he is convinced of the need for assistance 
and guidance in studying more efficiently and effec- 
tively. While this statement, in all probability, applies 
primarily to students in the first two years of high 
school work, it applies, also, to those in the last two 
years. Complaints that are continually coming from 
colleges and universities respecting deficiencies in 
study habits on the part of their freshmen is evidence 
of the truth of this situation. 

If this situation does prevail, and I believe that 
we have ample evidence that such is the case, what 
are the causes for it and where shall the blame for 
it be placed? With respect to the first question, the 
chief of these are touched upon in the following pages 
under Some Student Difficulties in Study. As for the 
blame, it must be divided in a threefold manner and 
credited to (1) the teacher; (2) the home; and (3) the 
student himself. Since we, as teachers, are so directly 
concerned with the problem, I have enumerated him 
first. Along with the teacher comes the home, and 
it must likewise be held accountable, in due measure, 
for such deficiencies as may be found in any case. 
Last of all is the student himself, who probably has 


not availed himself in full measure of the opportuni- 
ties at his command to improve himself, whether 
through timidity, indifference, laziness, lack of interest, 
or what not—who has never discovered more than a 
small degree of his power, ability, and resources. 


Arritupe or Teacierrs 

With respect to the question of teaching students 
to study, high school teachers, broadly speaking, fall 
into one of two classes: (1) ‘Those who doubt or ques- 
tion the feasibility of attempting any such thing, and 
(2) those who are of an opinion that much of a posi- 
tive and constructive nature can be accomplished in 
the matter. 

Those of the first of the above group say that they 
were never taught to study as students, yet somehow 
or other they “arrived” or, in other words, acquired 
the art of effective study without other assistance than 
their own efforts. They contend that the student, pro- 
vided he has acquired a fair degree of mastery in 
interpreting what he reads, who follows the class 
discussion day by day, will unconsciously get ideas as 
to procedure to follow in his study, which will ade- 
quately meet his needs. 

Among the other group will likewise be found many 
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who have never been taught to study, but who recog- 
nize merit in teaching to study, and who give con- 
siderable time and attention to this activity. They 
have observed glaring defects in their students’ study 
habits, and after search have found ways of remedy- 
ing these, with results that were both satisfactory and 
commendable. 

This article is written from the viewpoint of the 
latter group here mentioned. While admitting the 
validity of the arguments of the first group, yet there 
are those who will not be able to form satisfactory 
habits of work in that way—those who need some per- 
sonal guidance, designed and intended to give direction 
to their efforts, and this is exactly what “Helping 
Students to Study” implies. 


Tur Teacuer’s Parr 


In so far as the teacher is concerned, let us remem- 
ber that helping, guiding, directing, stimulating is 
just as truly important as imparting information, drill- 
ing upon facts, testings, or for that matter any phase 
of the teacher’s work; and yes, even perhaps of greater 
importance because of its basic nature. 

In order to be in a position to give the needed 
assistance to students, two things are prerequisite: 
(1) A knowledge of the most common defects of stu- 
dents in general in study, and (2) a familiarity with 
the most approved ways of assisting the students in 
overcoming their difficulties. This of course implies 
a working knowledge or familiarity with educational 
theory and practice upon this topic; therefore the 
teacher must be an educator as well as a teacher. 

The difficulties in any one class, for instance, will 
be varied due to individual differences and capacities 
of the students themselves, so that one remedy alone 
cannot be expected to get at all defects. What is 
needed is gradual proceeding with careful observa- 
tion and study of the students for indications of in- 
adequate habits of study. After this a diagnosis of the 
difficulties found can be made, and finally a remedy 
prescribed and applied, followed by a final checking, 
after the remedial steps have been taken to ascertain 
their effectiveness. 

One may easily err here in thinking that a few 
attempts can be relied upon to secure the desired 
accomplishment. At best, the fixing of desirable habits 
is a slow process, and requires painstaking effort and 
constant application. It is only slowly and gradually 
that students will change from their accustomed modes 
of study. Education is a lifetime job, so there are 
reasonable limits with respect to what we can expect 
to accomplish in a single term, 

The teacher's work is, in reality, finding and ap- 
plying the means whereby the pupil may be in a 
better position to help himself. A few things in this 
connection need to be remembered: (1) The student 
must endeavor to develop the power of sustained at- 
tention and concentration; (2) he must interpret the 
printed page in terms of his own understanding; (3) 
he must learn that achievement comes through effort, 
and that unless he is willing to apply himself indus- 


triously to his tasks—unless he digs—he cannot but 
expect mediocre development. 

I am of the opinion that, at best, we are prone to 
take too much for granted with respect to the stu- 
dent's ability to study independently and efficiently, 
forgetting that, after all, we are helpers rather than 
taskmasters and testing agencies. It is our province 
to acquaint and equip the student with the tools of 
learning—to build upon his present foundation. 

Interest in and sympathy for each student indi- 
vidually rightly expressed will do must to assist in 
winning his confidence and respect; these gained, the 
battle is half won. 


Some Strupenr Dirricutties 1n Stupy 


An understanding of students’ chief difficulties in 
study is necessary if help of a constructive nature is 
to be given. The following ten points are not intended 
to be all-inclusive, but they are typical of the difficul- 
ties most commonly found in student groups: 

1. Failure to find the meaning of comprehensive 
terms and new expressions used. 

2. Failure to note words, phrases, or even sen- 
tences in heavy type or italics that were of 
sufficient importance to be emphasized. 

3. Failure to correlate history and geography. 

4, Lack of ability in intelligent discrimination. 

. Failure in classification and association. 

6. Confusion resulting from failure to see how 
the many incidents given contribute toward ex- 
plaining the main statement or thought men- 
tioned. 

7. Difficulty in stimulating the imagination or in 
arousing the feelings. 

8. Confusion of facts due to lack of understand- 
ing or lack of thoroughness in study. 

9. Insufficient time for a desirable degree of mas- 
tery. 

10. Failure to think of the assignment in terms of 
a problem. 


SuGGEstions to STUDENTs FoR THE IMPROVEMENT 
or Stupy Hasirs 
The following suggestions will be found helpful 
to students in the endeavor to improve their study 
habits. They may be mimeographed and a copy placed 
in the hands of each student for frequent reference. 
Only a few should be taken up and emphasized at 
a time. After sufficient time has been allowed for the 
student to become accustomed to using them, others 
can be taken up in the same manner: 

1. Make sure that you have clearly in mind the 
topic or topics of the assignment. 

2. In your first reading seek the principal thought, 
then reread carefully for the details. 

3. Draw upon your own power of will to hold 
you to your task, or, in other words, try to 
concentrate. 

4. Outline on paper the essential points in the 
assignment. 

5. Make full use of all aids in your textbook, 
such as index, footnotes, maps, illustrations, 
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When convenient, also draw upon additional 

aids from other sources. 

6. Make out a few good questions of the essential 
points stressed. 

7. Find the meaning of all words you are not 
sure you know. 

8. Endeavor to put yourself in place of the people 
you are studying, and try to view the situation 
as it actually existed. 

9. Bring your textbook and pen or pencil and 
paper to class so that when needed they are 
available for use. 

10. Raise questions in class on points that were 
confusing in your study. 

11. Make sure you understand the problem of the 
assignment. 

12. Try to cultivate a liberal, generous, and broad- 
minded attitude and rise above narrow parti- 
sanship. 

13. Consciously and consistently try to increase 
your efficiency. 

14. Develop a questioning attitude. Guard, how- 
ever, against becoming super-critical. 

15. History is a broad subject and touches many 
fields. Correlate with other subjects whenever 
you can do so. 

16. Watch for indications of change, growth, de 
velopment, and progress along the various lines 
treated in your textbook. 

17. Make use of your own experiences when they 

can be applied to your study. 


18. You will find it of help to compare and contrast 
characters and events when possible for a better 
understanding of them. 

19. Use your judgment more and impulse less in 
reaching conclusions upon what you read. 

20. Suspend judgment until all of the evidence 
is in. 

21. When your time permits, read other texts, paral- 
lel, and supplementary upon, the assigned work, 

22. Remember, you learn by doing. Try to develop 
clearness and freedom of expression in both 
oral and written work. 

23. Undertake your work with the idea of learning 
and retaining it. 

24. Mentally review your work before class time. 

It is not enough merely to give out these sheets 
and consider the task finished. A check should fre- 
quently be made to ascertain whether the suggestions 
are being followed. From time to time some of the 
most important suggestions may be applied in study 
during the class hour to further familiarize the stu- 
dents with them. 

After all, education is development and growth. 
What better service can the teacher give than to assist 
the student to draw out his ability and extend the scope 
of his power of accomplishment ? When this is done the 
student becomes more self-reliant, more ready to stand 
upon his own feet—to make better and more intelligent 
use of his talents, 

This done, the teacher and the school have con- 
tributed their full share toward the student’s educa- 
tion. 


The Peace Pact of Paris 


BY SYLVAN A. YAGER, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


1. The Pact of Paris is probably the shortest inter- 
national document that has ever been negotiated and 
accepted by practically all the sovereign nations. The 
treaty consists of only a few hundred words, and it is 
written in very simple language, being entirely void 
of tecanical terms. 

2. On January 31, 1931, fifty-nine countries were 
parties to the treaty (including Colombia, whose ad- 
herence has been approved by the Colombian Con- 
gress), of which fifteen were signatory countries and 
forty-four were adhering countries. Fifty countries 
were invited to adhere to the treaty, and on the above 
date all except Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, Fl 
Salvador, and Uruguay had accepted the invitation by 
official approval. Of this group, Bolivia, Ecuador, F| 
Salvador, and Uruguay have expressed an intention to 
adhere. 

3. The Pact developed in a rather unusual and in- 
teresting manner. The term “Outlawry of War” origi 
nated in the United States (credit being due S. O. 
Levinson); but the original proposal making use of 
the term in an official capacity came from the French. 
It seems rather strange though, that this movement 


for the outlawry of war, which had its conception in 
America should first find public and forceful expres- 
sion in the form of a policy or proposal in another na- 
tion. 

The French proposed a bilateral agreement between 
France and the United States, to renounce war as an 
inscrument of national policy between the two nations 
and to settle all types of disputes by pacific means. 
When Secretary Kellogg replied with the proposal 
that the treaty be enlarged to include other nations, 
the French then desired to limit the scope of the pro 
posed treaty to include only wars of aggression. 

After considerable correspondence between Secre- 
tary Kellogg and A. Briand, the French accepted the 
proposal of Kellogg; but from this point on, the ini 
tiative passed from the French to the United States. 

4. The document renounces war as an instrument 
of national policy, yet it defines neither of these terms. 
At first it might seem rather easy to define the above 
terms; but further analysis reveals many possible dif- 
ficulties. War as an instrument of national policy 
would probably mean little to any nation unless it had 
an aggressive national policy, except as a matter of 
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defense. War can readily be seen to exist when actual 
hostilities have taken place, but the critical stage seems 
to be the period preceding this. 

5. The treaty renounces war as an instrument of 
national policy and at the same time permits war. War 
is permitted in two ways. First, as a means of self- 
defense. It is recognized as the inherent right of every 
nation to defend itself if attacked. Second, since most 
of the nations were members of the League and a few 
were signatories to the Locarno Treaties, they desired 
to make sure that their obligations under the new 
agreement would not conflict with their previously as- 
sumed obligations under the League and Locarno. 
Both of these recognize the use of war in the case 
of aggression. Even though it is recognized that the 
ultimate goal in regard to all three (League, Locarno, 
and Peace Pact), is the same, i.e., to preserve peace, 
it must be admitted that a nation which has signed all 
three documents occupies a far different position than 
a nation that has accepted only one or two. 

6. Although no definition of war is given, an already 
existing classification of war is recognized. Since wars 
of self-defense are permitted, the only kind of war 
that could be renounced is aggressive war. Since it is 
doubtful if even an aggressive nation would admit en- 
gaging in war other than in self-defense, the value 
of the Pact seems to center around this point. The 
treaty though, provides no definition of aggression, 
neither does it suggest any criteria that might be used 
in order to determine the aggressor. 

7. The treaty sets up no machinery of any kind for 
dealing with the many delicate situations that will no 
doubt eventually come under the Pact; neither does it 
make any recognition of the machinery already exist- 
ing which might be utilized to a considerable extent in 
carrying out its provisions. Some authorities take the 
position that the World Court machinery will even- 
tually be used in connection with the Peace Pact. No 
doubt there are many merits in the development of 
such a plan, but as far as the Pact itself is concerned, 
no mention is made regarding machinery of any kind 
relating to its operation. 

8. The treaty states that the various nations shall 
“condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one an- 
other.”” This item is rather closely related to number 
four (4). Since no machinery is provided and no defi 
nition of war, of national policy, or of aggression is 
given; it remains for each nation to decide for itself 
when it is justified in going to war. In the light of this 
fact, on what basis or to what extent can the actions 
of any nation be questioned by other nations who have 
signed the treaty? 

9, The treaty seems to give some evidence of a type 
of coéperation, since the various nations signed the 
same agreement, and yet each nation must reach de 


cisions individually in regard to the extent to which its 
obligations under the treaty are binding as they per- 
tain or relate to any specific emergency. No actual co- 
operation between the various nations is provided for 
in the event that some one nation assumes an aggres- 
sive policy. 

10. No means is provided whereby a nation may 
seek to be released from its obligations under the Pact. 
It is not merely a treaty between some one nation and 
another nation, but it is an agreement between each 
nation and all other nations that have signed the Pact. 
So far, no nation has attempted to release itself from 
the obligations of the treaty. It is a recognized “‘prin- 
ciple of law,” though, that “violation of a multilateral 
anti-war treaty through resort to war by one party 
thereto would release the other parties from their obli- 
gations to the treaty-breaking state.’”* 

11. It is doubtful if any international document has 
created greater interest among the masses of the people 
all over the world. The terms “outlaw war” and “re- 
nounce war” have a fascinating appeal that grips the 
imagination of even the illiterate. 

12. There seems to be no end to the variety of opin- 
ion regarding the value of the treaty. Experts and 
leaders in almost every nation have expressed a wide 
variety of opinion regarding its value. Some feel that 
it is merely another “scrap of paper,” while others 
think that it is the greatest guarantee of peace that the 
world has ever known; and between these two ex- 
tremes can be found an indefinite number of other 
views. 

13. In the light of the above discussion one might 
justly inquire, what is going to make the treaty fune- 
tion—if it functions at all? Public opinion is the only 
satisfactory answer that can be given. No one doubts 
the force of public opinion, and yet it is conceded to 
be a rather capricious and fickle thing. In time of a 
crisis or emergency, sane public opinion can easily be 
turned into an intensive feeling of nationalism, which 
in the hands of a clever politician is not very depend- 
able. In other words, to say that public opinion is back 
of the treaty is equivalent to saying that “Thou shalt 
not” go to war; but nothing is said about what will 
happen if the command is broken. : 

14. The Peace Pact then, may be said to be an 
agreement of a rather general nature concerning a 
problem or situation made up of factors or involving 
elements about which there is no agreement. For ex- 
ample, there is no common understanding in the treaty 
regarding aggression, nor are there any criteria pro- 
vided whereby aggressive tendencies or action can be 
determined to the satisfaction of all concerned; and 
yet, aggression is closely related to the use of war as 
an instrument of national policy. 


1 Address of Secreta rv of State Kellogg before the Ameri- 


can Society of International Law at Washington, on April 28, 
1928. 
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The Dramatization of the French Revo- 
lution as a Project for Review Purposes 


BY ESTELLE BURNS, TEACHER, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


In teaching Modern European History one of the 
most difficult periods to present effectively to high 
school students is that of the French Revolution. The 
following method of summary and review is one which 
not only appeals to students because of its entertain- 
ing features, but also one which offers opportunities 
for creative writing, characterization, weighing facts, 
making judgments, and assuming the management of 
of an activity. 

The supervised study and problem methods were 
used in teaching this period. Developing and present- 
ing the review project required four days. The first 
day the teacher suggested that the period be drama- 
tized and that the principal characters be taken by 
the members of the class. The class then discussed 
and organized the material to be used. Volunteer lead- 
ers were selected to assume the responsibility of pre- 
paring the scenes. The leaders selected the members 
of their committees who prepared the properties used 
in their scenes. The instructor took care to see that 
every student in the class served on one committee at 
least. The second day was spent in correcting, modify- 
ing, and writing the scenes. On the third day the con- 
tinuity was presented, criticized, and remodeled where 
necessary. On the fourth day the entire play was given. 
An interlocutor prepared and read the introduction, 
the connecting statements between the scenes, and the 
summary. 

The scenes used were: 

1. A group of villagers in a coffeehouse protesting 
against the taxes and privileges. 

2. Louis XVI and Turgot considering Turgot’s eco- 
nomic policy. This scene ended with the dismissal of 
Turgot. 

8. The Third Estate in session. (a) Summary of 
debate on organization and the taking of the Tennis 
Court Oath. (b) Refusing to be dispersed by the king. 

4. The Third Estate at work; discussion of and 
drawing up of Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

5. King and Queen. The royal family is humiliated 
and dissatisfied and prepare to flee. 

6. Danton and the National Assembly. The failure 
of the armies is blamed on the king. He is deposed 
and the First Republic is declared. 

7. Committee of Public Safety. The new army is or- 
ganized and the Terror planned. 

8. The guillotine. Death of the queen. 

9. Napoleon and the Directory; a summary, and a 
justification of Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy and 
Egypt. 

P hae Napoleon and the Assembly; making the coup 
"état. 


The first scene offers a fine opportunity for present 
ing the causes and showing the discontent. Peasants 
and townsmen should be in appropriate costume. The 
few properties needed make an effective setting. Tur- 
got’s audience with the king is dignified. Correct social 
forms emphasize the majesty of the monarch, and the 
necessary humility of Turgot lends a note of injustice 
and suggests the mood of scenes to follow. In scene 
three the discussions can be quite fiery. The taking of 
the oath is solemn, grim, and indicative of a strong 
sense of loyalty to the French nation and of faith in 
the ability of the Third Estate. Mirabeau is the char- 
acter to lead and temper the situation. The fourth 
scene can mention the British Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

When we presented scene five we portrayed the 
queen persuading the king to flee and suggesting the 
plan. It brought out the inherent weakness of Louis 
XVI, and the resourcefulness and selfishness of Marie 
Antoinette. The king remonstrates, but without avail. 
As the curtain lowered we felt they would really get 
across the border. In scene six Danton appeals to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the National Assembly. He 
draws vivid pictures of the impending calamity. The 
action is rapid. The seventh scene is moderate in 
temperament and businesslike. Carnot and Robes- 
pierre should stand out. The students like to identify 
the characters from what they say. 

We included scene eight for variety. Two boys made 
a guillotine. The queen was led in, still proud and 
serene. A few weeping attendants stood nearby. The 
accusation was read, and the audience impressed with 
the necessity of the act. Nearly any boy will like to 
play the part of Napoleon in scene nine. Our character 
studied Napoleon’s letters, and in his speech affected 
the General’s style and mannerisms. Barras on the 
Directory should be the most prominent. The Na 
poleon of scene nine played the same character in 
scene ten but was more uncertain and nervous. Lucien 
Bonaparte comes to light here. The scene should be 
short and not too detailed so that a clear impression 
is given of just what a coup d'état is. I found that this 
one scene saved me much explanation and repetition in 
later lessons on the French government. 

A test covering the period was given to two classes, 
one of which had not developed the project. The class 
which had the drama made an average 15 per cent 
higher than the other class. After a lapse of three 
months the same test was given to the two classes 
again. The class which had the drama scored 25 per 
cent higher in the second test. While this result may 
not prove anything, it probably justifies the time spent 
on this kind of activity. 


| 
| 
| 
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Slide-Making and the Social Studies 
Laboratory, II 


BY ANNETTE GLICK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VISUAL EDUCATION DIVISION, 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


(Continued from the May issue) 


In lieu of typewriter slides, also, which represent 
one of the most expensive of the items on the slide- 
making list, costing generally $1.50 for a box of fifty, 
a fairly satisfactory substitute may be made with 
cellophane purchased at the ten- and fifteen-cent store, 
or saved from candy wrappings, cut into slide size and 
inserted between a fold of ordinary office carbon paper, 
with the carbon side inside. The red carbon paper 
provided in the commercial typewriter slide is espe- 
cially prepared and is much more satisfactory than the 
usual office variety, though in an exigency the latter 
will serve. When typing, insert the type slide as one 
would a piece of paper and type with or without the 
ribbon, depending upon one’s touch. ‘The upper piece 
of carbon paper leaves an impression upon the top of 
the cellophane within, while the second piece of carbon 
paper leaves an impression upon the reverse side, and 
the two impressions together result in a sharp image 
upon the screen. Remove the cellophane, insert the 
sheet between glass, and discard the used carbon 
paper. 

It is difficult to speak in moderate terms of the value 
of the typewriter slide in laboratory work in social 
studies. One is tempted to cry “Eureka!” for the type- 
slide offers a new medium of expression, and one that 
assumes almost the characteristics of the “fourth es- 
tate’”’ in so far as its practicability, ease of duplica- 
tion, and influence as an avenue of classroom publica- 
tion are concerned, Suppose, for instance, that the 
unit of instruction is the Industrial Revolution, and a 
set of slides from the city or county visual education 
division has been secured, including, no doubt portraits 
of James Watt, Arkwright, and Whitney, and a draw- 
ing of the first cotton-gin. Whereas, were these slides 
to be projected only, without accompanying applied 
work, they would represent just so many illustrations, 
the usual photographie slides become tools for active 
use where they are integrated with graphic material, 
drawn beforehand with pen and cellophane, or ex- 
temporanecous material sketched as the subjects arise 
spontaneously in the course of the discussion, with per- 
tinent typed material, and words and terms written 
with ceramic pencil during the actual showing as the 
need is met. 

lor instance, in preparation for the slide period, the 
teacher notices the absence in the set of photographic 
slides of anything illustrative to draw attention to 
other revolutionary periods in the world’s history. She 
accordingly writes, with the ceramic pencil upon glass 
in a column ready for projection, the four terms, 
Renaissance, Reformation, French Revolution, and In- 


dustrial Revolution, leaving a space at the right of 
the column for the insertion of the explanatory words 
that are to be worked out during the ensuing class slide 
period in the laboratory. With the first slides, the next 
day, she throws this glass upon the screen, and the 
class wrestles with the nature of these four great 
revolutionary periods. As the significance of the move- 
ments is epitomized in one word, the teacher writes in, 
immediately as the words are forthcoming from the 
class, “intellectual” after the first, ‘religious’ after 
the second, “political” after the third, and ‘‘economic 
and social” after the last. Each time, as the correct 
word is dug out from the background of class con- 
sciousness, the slide is taken from the slide-carrier, 
the word written upon it, and projected again for 
emphasis. The feeling of ‘“‘building” a concept is un- 
equalled, and the ease of writing with ceramic pencil 
defies even the traditional classroom method of chalk 
and blackboard. 

It may be pointed out by way of criticism of so 
complicated a method that the same thing may be 
written upon the board, which is ready at hand. This, 
of course, is so, but the point is that the integration 
of the usual picture slide with the cerebral processes, 
and the added emphasis of currency, aptness, and 
vividness which follow from writing these expressions 
upon glass and projecting them in light and in magni- 
fied form upon the screen, is an advantage which the 
blackboard alone does not give. This close merging 
of illustrative matter with class discussion and prob- 
lem-solving makes of the projector more than a ma- 
chine for picture-showing—a teaching tool, which is 
an indispensable handmaiden of the blackboard and 
textbook. It is not proposed nor desired that the glass 
and ceramic pencil should supplant the blackboard. 
There are times when to set up the projection ap- 
paratus in order to write something which may be 
written just as effectively in the usual way would be 
a futile loss of time and energy, a costly interruption, 
and an absurdity at best. When, however, the appara- 
tus being already set up for the purpose of projecting 
photographic slides which in themselves offer a means 
of vivid impression, we then make the slide function 
by introducing along with it the diagrammatic and 
textual matter which are the outgrowth of actual class 
accomplishment, we make the lantern-slide projector 
a lever by which the whole world of effective teaching 
may be moved. 

The advantage of the ceramic pencil is found in 
its currency and adaptability to sudden use. But where 
the teacher, in preparation, anticipates some crucial 
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situation in connection with the Industrial Revolution 
that she wishes to have introduced, she adds to the 
slides secured from the visual education division and 
inserts in the set at a critical point selected diagrams, 
traced from textbook sources with India ink and crow- 
quill pen upon glass or cellophane. One handmade 
slide thus shows a windmill, a second a waterfall, and 
a third a man drawing a heavily loaded cart. Below 
each of these drawings she writes, in script, “wind,” 
“water,” and ‘“‘muscle,” or again, she may leave these 
spaces blank for writing in with ceramic pencil when 
the class works them out. Before these illustrations are 
projected, the class is asked to think out the sources 
of motive power preceding the Industrial Revolution, 
and, as they suggest them, the appropriate hand-drawn 
pictures are flashed upon the screen. 

Or the evolution from scythe and sickle to the mod- 
ern harvester, from ox-cart to locomotive, from the 
spinning-wheel to the textile mills (the latter repre- 
sented by a drawing of a sky-line of factory smoke- 
stacks) is represented by tracings or original sketches 
in India ink. Again, the teacher knows that she ex- 
pects to put the question why man should be inventive 
where animals are not. She plans to digress enough to 
recall the story of Kipling’s man cub in the forest, and 
to ask for a listing of those gifts with which a man 
is endowed which compensate him for his lack of speed 
and strength and acuteness of sense in competition with 
the animals of the forest. She accordingly sketches in 
preparation (1) the picture of a hand to represent 
supple fingers; (2) a face with an arrow directed to 
the mouth to represent vocal chords; and (3) a face 
with an arrow pointing to the brain to represent mem- 
ory and ingenuity. Then she types upon a type slide 
the sentence, “Progress from beast-savagery to civili- 
zation has been the result of a half-dozen inventions,” 
to serve as the basis of a brief discussion when it is 
projected upon the screen. 

Before the discovery of the simplicity and adapta- 
bility of homemade slides, term after term in reaching 
the industrial Revolution, I have laboriously and in- 
adequately drawn upon the blackboard a diagram of 
the slide-valve by which Watt’s engine eliminated the 
waste of steam apparent in Newcomen’s earlier model. 
It is not contended that this should not still be done, 
but it is a fact that the slide-drawing of such diagrams 
as a cross-section of Watt’s steam engine, or the cylin- 
der and piston of a modern locomotive, may be pre- 
served and displayed from year to year in slide form 
with more economy of effort than when the same draw- 
ing is made, imperfectly, upon the blackboard. Here 
again should be mentioned the abundance of textbook 
illustrations which may be traced in a moment, while 
the enlargement, drawn free-hand upon cardboard or 
blackboard, represents hours of often unsuccessful 
effort. 

While, with the chart hanging upon the wall, the 
teacher may secure the emphasis which comes from 
tracing significant lines with the blackboard pointer 
and pointing to significant areas, the slide can be 
treated in a like manner by slipping out the bellows 
(the accordion-pleated hollow tube which reaches from 


the condenser lenses to the projector lens), and using 
a pencil to point out lines or locations as one would 
a pointer were the same diagram to appear in chart 
form on the wall. The pencil-point is projected sharp- 
ly upon the screen and its movement is vividly evident. 

For instance, with the diagram of the slide-valve 
mentioned, the teacher designates by pointing with hez 
pencil directly upon the slide (which appears upside 
down as she bends over it) the points at which steam 
is admitted and released, or by a quick movement of 
the pencil indicates the reverse motion of the closing 
of the inlet and the opening of the outlet. The ad- 
vantage of the slide over the chart is here again seen 
in its close and intimate tie-up with the set of photo- 
graphic lantern-slides, and the fact that the diagram, 
instead of a chart three feet square upon the wall, ap- 
pears as a vividly lighted enlargement six feet square 
upon the screen.' 

With regard to the typewriter slide, it is acknowl- 
edged that every question which the teacher expects 
to raise need not be typed, necessarily, in type-slide 
form in advance, but such emphatic problems as, 
“What is the industrial revolution of the future?” with 
its consequent discussion of the possibility of the trans- 
mission of power through the air, communication with 
Mars, and the robot vs. man-power, may be projected 
in the form of problems upon the screen with a greater 
degree of spontaneous interest than would follow were 
the question merely put orally, during the course of 
showing the regular lantern-slide with its correlated 
pictures. Such a quotation as, “The wonder of modern 
progress is that what is a prophecy today, becomes a 
reality tomorrow,” when typed and projected upon 
the screen, in addition to the oral rendering of the 
same sentence, will serve to utilize two appeals, the 
visual as well as the aural, and the value of the double 
stimulus is not to be disregarded. 

It should be noted that questions of the increase 
in the standard of living, congestion in cities, spe- 
cialization of labor, child labor, capital vs. labor, and 
such other sociological discussions may not resort to 
the handmade slide as a magical means of securing 
mature consideration and judgment by students. The 
visual aid is never the magic potion, which, once 
quaffed, will secure the perfect intellectual response. 
Sets of photographic slides, now so abundant through 
visual education divisions which serve the schools of 
small communities as well as cities, when used in the 
old way as the basis for a “canned lecture” on the part 
of the teacher, hardly merit the cost of expensive 
projection apparatus necessary to show them. But 
when they are used as tools to stimulate many forms 
of active response, both mental and physical, the slide 
becomes what it is intended to be—a working imple- 
ment. Through the introduction of the typewriter slide 
and extemporaneous drawings, cross-sections, and dia- 
grams upon cellophane, or with ceramic pencil upon 
glass, the picture becomes dissolved in the actual 
solution of class consciousness, and the projection ap- 
paratus is made to serve the same function as the test- 
tube and bunsen burner in the science laboratory. 

A second concrete instance as an illustration of 
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Previewing slides in preparation for subsequent large-group showing. 
Courtesy of Visual Education Division, Los Angeles 


typical procedure in a ninth-grade class studying “The 
Story of Civilization” will serve to demonstrate the 
close union which exists between the photographic and 
handmade slide. 

Suppose that the unit of instruction is the cathe- 
drals of France and that the specific problem is to 
find wherein these were the direct reflection of the 
age in which they were built in the same way in which 
the modern skyscraper is the reflection of this age. 
The teacher has secured the usual circulating set of 
lantern-slides on the cathedrals. Before the introduc- 
tion of slide-making activities, this set of slides would 
have been merely shown from the rear of the room, 
with the teacher standing beside the projector and 
reeling off her lecture in a dark room, with no other 
aids called upon to reinforce the simple impression of 
the exposed picture. Today she would pursue a more 
vital plan. 

A “daylight” sereen stands upon the work-table in 
the front of the room, this screen having been contrived 
in the wood shop or at home by a pupil, by stretching 
translucent paper (tracing vellum) across an old pic- 
ture-frame, and nailing cross-pieces at right angles to 
the frame to cause it to stand erect. In place of paper 
for the daylight screen, tracing cloth may be secured 
from the mechanical drawing class and_ stretched 
across the frame. The former is cheaper, however, and 
when it becomes torn may be easily replaced by thumb- 
tacking a fresh sheet across the face of the frame. 

A group of students elects to take charge of the 
showing of the slides the next day, and in preparation 
they hold a preview of the slides with the daylight 
screen on a work-table during the preparatory period. 
The advantage of the daylight screen, with a very 
short throw of six feet or so, is that it may be used 
with no darkening of the room whatever, and the pre- 
view, held in one corner, need not disturb in any way 


procedure in other parts of the same room. A neces- 
sary adjunct in this case is an extra length of heavy 
duty extension cord to reach from the outlet in the 
rear of the room. Where a real laboratory exists, how- 
ever, the proper outlets have been provided, and the 
stationary desks have been replaced by work-tables, 
the projector and daylight screen may be set up in the 
most convenient corner. 

While the daylight screen is adaptable for small 
group work, for the purpose of intensive study of 
slides in preparation for some larger group showing, or 
for individual trying-out of handmade slides to de- 
termine their fitness and quality, it may also be utilized 
for larger group showing by placing it upon the front 
desk of one of the rows, setting up the lantern in the 
front of the room upon the teacher's desk or a table, 
and projecting through the translucent paper (or 
cloth), the image appearing in sharply defined form 
upon the other side. The principle here is that of the 
short throw. The nearer the lantern is to the screen, 
the smaller the image and the greater the definition of 
detail. By having the students sit together in the cen- 
tral rows, a group of twenty or more may be accom- 
modated, but for large group showings the daylight 
screen is not satisfactory, as from the fringes of the 
room the image is distorted or not visible at all. But 
for a group of twenty or so, the daylight screen is 
ideal, as the teacher or student operating the projector 
is facing the class, and the situation is more nearly 
ideal than when the teacher remains in the back of the 
room for the traditional lantern-slide showing, and 
views dimly in a darkened room the backs of her pu- 
pils’ heads. With the daylight screen on the front seat 
of one of the rows of desks, or set across one of the 
aisles, with her students facing her and their responses 
stimulating her to make the slides rather than her per- 
sonal recital of encyclopedic facts and information, the 
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basis of pupil interest and discussion, with sunlight and 
fresh air streaming into the room, and with the oppor- 
tunity for free moving about the room and the use of 
references and supplementary forms of visual aids, 
from the chart and map upon the wall to the dictionary 
in the corner, with these conditions present, the slide 
becomes an active rather than a passive instrument of 
effective instruction. 

As a detail, in using the daylight screen, it should 
be remembered that the slide must be placed in the 
slide-carrier exactly opposite to the manner in which 
it is inserted when the projector is in the rear or 
middle of the room. In the latter case the teacher faces 
the front of the room, takes hold of the slide with 
the right hand, with the thumb placed over the thumb- 
mark, and drops the slide upside down and backwards 
into the slide-carrier. With the daylight screen, on the 
other hand, still facing her class, she turns the glass 
over, so that the reading appears upright but back- 
ward, with the thumb-mark appearing on the other 
side, swings her arm around in the usual circle and 
drops the slide in the slide-carrier. 

A compact and satisfactory daylight screen may be 
made by constructing in the shop a frame with two 
side arms of metal or wood bent in the middle like an 
elbow. This allows the screen to be folded up and 
put away when not in use. A daylight screen of the 
quality of the best commercial product may be made 
by purchasing a folding tripod and constructing a 
frame with translucent cloth to set in a socket upon 
the top. However, the simplicity of stretching tracing 
vellum over a picture frame commends this device to 
the history laboratory which has not the wealth of 
Croesus at its command. 

To resume the details of the use of a typical set of 
lantern slides: The preview of the photographic slides 
secured from the visual education division proceeds 
on the part of the students designated to prepare for 
the larger group showing. Discussion, reference books, 
and various forms of visual aids are drawn upon 
freely for subject-matter. Certain slides are appor- 
tioned to students of the group for the preparation of 
the descriptive matter in the form of typewriter slides. 
These slides are examined intensively and at close 
range for the maximum exploitation of their detail by 
the students responsible for them. The descriptive 
titles are written upon paper by these students and 
given to the editor, who takes charge of typing them 
in the typewriting class, or at home, or where the 
laboratory is well equipped, on their own typewriter. 
Amplified titles and full text descriptions rather than 
short captions are encouraged because of the stimulus 
given to full investigation and research. Where simple 
captions are desired, on the other hand, it is cheaper 
to use the ceramic pencil upon glass, which may then 
be cleaned and used again. But for full descriptions, 
nothing approaches the value of the typewriter slide 
for the compactness of its print and the speed of its 
execution. For the sake of economy and where little 
facility in typewriting is as yet secured, it is better to 
direct the student to type his text first upon paper the 
size of the typewriter slide for the sake of perfecting 


the spacing, afterwards retyping it upon the type slide 
itself. 

While the typewriter slide is faster and, with the 
elite type, may carry a maximum of eighty words, 
where neither typewriter nor typist is available, the 
cellophane sheet may still be used for descriptions by 
using script. Long-hand may be used with cellophane 
and a crow-quill pen with excellent effect, though 
typewriting is much preferred because of the length 
of the text possible. 

Along with the descriptions of the slides prepared 
by the working group to precede each illustration in 
the series, are typed lists of words, such as “‘gargoyle,” 
“flying buttress,” “Gothic,” “Romanesque,” “‘basilica,” 
etc., which are to serve as the basis of empliasis and 
discussion during the ensuing period. Such a sentence 
as, “The Woolworth Building has been called “The 
Cathedral of Commerce, ” is typed for injection and 
discussion at some crucial point during the slide show 
ing. The students upon projecting the slides the next 
day before the whole group, are instructed to have 
their small pile of blank glasses and ceramic pencil 
at hand to take care of any words or terms whic! 
may arise spontaneously during the discussion. ‘Thus. 
if the term “cruciform” should be introduced, the word 
and a crude sketch may be written upon the glass with 
ceramic pencil and instantly projected. 

Along with the typewriter slides, the working group 
also prepares with India ink and cellophane, or India 
ink and blank glass, such cross-sections and diagrams 
as it considers necessary to the full understanding of 
the photographic slides. An indispensable illustration 
will, of course, be a diagram of a flying buttress, and 
one showing the round arch of the Romanesque and 
the pointed arch of the Gothic styles. 

The teacher of the old school will here retire behind 
the bulwarks of tradition and protest, “But what text 
or reference book does not have these illustrations al- 
ready drawn, and is the time on the part of the stu- 
dents in re-drawing them justified?” It is answered 
that the objective is not so much the information, as 
the evidence of activity on the part of the student. At 
least, when the student has searched through reference 
books to locate a satisfactory diagram of a flying 
buttress and has made his own lantern-slide, one is 
more nearly sure that some form of mental action has 
taken place than when he stands erect in the aisle and 
intones, “A flying buttress is a piece of masonry con- 
sisting of a straight inclined bar carried on an arch and 
a solid pier against which it abuts, for taking up the 
thrust of a roof or vault.’ Again, if one’s objective is 
pure information, what book illustration can quite 
equal the intensely lighted, magnified detail which 
results when the small lantern-slide illustration is 
thrown in enlarged form upon the screen? And what 
can equal the sense of personal participation in some 
worth-while activity which results when the student 
sees his own work published in so intensive a form? 

For preserving bits of particularly apt or well- 
phrased English expressions, culled from term reports 
and papers, the typewriter slide offers a means of 
building up in time a library of the best student work. 
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Maxine Home-Mape Swipes 
Constructing an outline map upon celophane with India Ink. 
Courtesy of Visual Education Division, Los Angeles 


For instance, the following quotation in the form of 
a well-conceived metaphor by a B7 English student of 
Stevenson Junior High School, Los Angeles,? is worth 
preserving in some form, and when it is transferred 
to the type-slide and projected for the whole world, 
as it were, to see, the student feels a real purpose for 
English expression: 

“Peace is a flower which we must help grow with 
love and friendship for everybody. War is a weed 
which must be cut down and destroyed.” 

The absurdity of the student theme written only for 
the eye of the teacher has been recognized, for it is 
realized that the only reason for writing is that some- 
one may read who cares to read. When, however, the 
slide is published, perhaps before the Social Studies 
Club, as part of a P. T. A. program, or even only be- 
fore his own class, the student experiences almost the 
“smell of printer’s ink.” The cover-glass and type- 
writer slide act as a new, freshly discovered avenue of 
expression, one that is cheap in price and perfectly 
adapted to the limited numbers of the classroom. The 
largest metropolitan high schools have their daily and 
semi-weekly newspapers, the English departments 
have their annuals, semi-annuals, and literary supple- 
ments, the Latin departments have their mimeo- 
graphed or printed organs, but the social studies so 
far have had few avenues of public expression. The 
social studies teacher shares with the English in her 
opportunity for stimulating, adequate, spontaneous 
English expression; and the unique, emphatic, vivid 
medium of the type-slide gives her a tool with which 
she may turn over many acres of arid mental soil and 
enrich and moisten it. 

Though the following amounts to a slight digres- 
sion, it illustrates, nevertheless, both the common re- 
sponsibility for effective English expression borne by 
the English and social studies teacher, and the almost 


magical efficacy of color when introduced for its thera- 
peutic effect. 

Every teacher of one subject or another has met 
with the ubiquitous misspelling of such posers as 
“separate,” “believe,” “receive,” “parallel,” or any of 
the ten invincibles listed by Professor Getchell as 
never having been correctly spelled by anybody.* In 
order to settle the correct spelling once and for all of 
“believe” and “receive,” even to the point of melting 
them into one of the convolutions of the brain, I 
once, in a spirit of desperation, constructed a medical 
slide designed to remedy the matter. The two words 
were written in both script and type upon a type- 
writer slide and over the syllable “lie” in “believe” 
was superimposed a vivid disc of red cellophane, while 
over the fatal “cei” in “receive” was laid a second 
dise of blue, the psychology being the future associa- 
tion of color with the letter combination. This may be 
called “soft pedagogy,” but the method was vivid and 
unique, and the results justified the effort expended. 

Where the efforts of the entire class are directed 
upon the construction of a set of slides with descrip- 
tive notes, as a permanent contribution to the visual 
collection of the school, the opportunities for group 
action are manifold. The art committee takes charge 
of the making of original illustrations or tracings 
(where the objective is information rather than art- 
expression), the editorial committee takes care of the 
editing of the descriptive notes, the typing committee 
takes charge of the typing, and the committee on ma- 
terials prepares the cover-glass, binds the slides, and 
houses them. 

During a special showing of slides constructed in 
this manner on the part of a large group, it is not 
uncommon to hear the sucking, sibilant sound stu- 
dents make when they observe some error or imper- 
fection in a title or piece of writing that does not 
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meet their approval. Their attitude here is of regret, 
disgust, and astonishment at the erring one, an en- 
tirely different attitude from that expressed by the 
indifferent shrug with which most students respond 
to the error marked in the traditional red ink upon 
their returned daily paper. 

This quality of complete absorption in the task at 
hand has been observed as a notable quality in the 
classes conducted by Miss Ettie Lee, of Mt. Vernon 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, who was one of 
the first to realize the value of this new form of self- 
expression. In her work with slide-making, everyone 
in the class has a part, if not in the art work, then 
with the mechanics of slide-binding or projection, 
down to the slowest and least gifted of all. These 
persons are placed in positions of responsibility, where 
their lack in one talent is compensated for by greater 
opportunities in another. Descriptive titles, instead 
of being written by one person in the class who may 
be gifted with facile expression, are the composite 
result of many students working together, and the 
typewriter slides, when complete, uniformly bear at 
the bottom the name of the student writing them. Miss 
Lee bears witness to the fact that the editorial com- 
mittee in proofreading the descriptions drafted by 
various members of the class split commas and bisect 
periods with a zeal that she herself would not ap- 
proximate in correcting their papers in the usual red- 
ink fashion. Their self-criticism is even more rigorous 
than hers, and there is nothing to equal the pride in 
work well done that results when the completed prod- 


uct, drawings, descriptions, and names of committee- 
men, is thrown upon the screen in the auditorium 
in an auditorium call, and the principal or student- 
body president rises to receive the set from the hands 
of the chairman of the group after his speech of pres- 
entation. 

We are uniformly agreed, in support of the con- 
victions of Rugg and his school,* that the chief failure 
of the present social studies course is its exclusive 
emphasis upon reading and answering teachers’ ques- 
tions on that same reading, without those opportuni- 
ties for participation in social, industrial, and political 
activities which will best fit the student for the situa- 
tions of life. Slide-making is not an antidote, complete 
in itself, for the poison of do-lessness and thought- 
lessness, but it offers abundant opportunity for that 
working together, that interrelation between students 
in socially working groups, that offers a close approxi- 
mation to the conditions of actual living. 


(To be continued.) 


*At a projection distance of twenty feet, the lantern 
being placed about two-thirds of the way back in the room. 

* The application of slide-making in a number of subjects 
of the curriculum has been introduced in this active junior 
high school by Miss Esther Mayfield, a veteran in the use 
of visual tools. 

* The list given by Prof. Getchell is as follows: innuendo, 
inoculate, harass, embarrass, vilify, rarefy, picnicking, super- 
sede, plaguy, repellent. 

*“Do the Social Studies Prepare Pupils Adequately for 
Life Activities?” Twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 


Guides to Study in Junior High School— 
United States History 


BY ROBERT B. WEAVER, LABORATORY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The comparative value to pupils of an extensive 
reading method and of an intensive study method 
has been a matter of controversy among students of 
education for some time. When intensive study is em- 
ployed, pupils study a few accounts intensively, and 
prepare exercises such as debates, outlines, paragraph 
summaries, and diagrams which are based upon these 
accounts. When extensive reading is employed, pupils 
read as many accounts as possible of a subject of 
study, but do not prepare exercises based upon these 
accounts. 

The advantages claimed for intensive study by 
modern writers on education who favor this method 
follow : 

1. Experiences in expression are afforded the 
pupils. 
2. Applications of the principles and understand- 
ings which are mastered are made by the pupils. 
8. Training is afforded the pupils in selecting 
items, incidents, and personalities which are es- 
sential in the preparation of exercises. 


4. Completed exercises give the pupils a sense of 
accomplishment. 
. Completed exercises, if well prepared, are valu- 
able to the pupils for review purposes. 
6. The teacher is provided a definite check on the 
amount and quality of the pupils’ work. 
Pupils read accounts of a subject of study care- 
fully with a view to using the materials. 
8. Opportunities are afforded of approach to re- 
lated fields. 
9. Provision is made for practice in summarizing, 
copying, making lists, and classifying materials. 
10. Pupils are given a variety of ways to express 
themselves. 
11. An appeal is made to more than one sense. 
12. Habits of the pupils become systematized. 
13. Provision is made for the slow reader and the 
near-problem pupil. 
14. The variety of activities holds the interests of 
pupils. 


Many educators believe that pupils will master a 
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subject of study by reading extensively in the litera- 

ture of the field, and that the preparation of exer- 

cises following intensive study is unnecessary. The 

advantages claimed for extensive reading by modern 

writers on education who favor this method follow: 
1. A pupil is able to make an intelligent generali- 
zation after he has read many accounts of a sub- 
ject of study. 

2. Pupils appraise the value of various opinions of 
controversial questions and become tolerant. 

3. The pupils are given practice in searching for 
evidence and develop critical attitudes. 

4. The pupils come in contact with the style and 
diction of many writers and gain knowledge of 
English expression. 

5. Interest in reading and books is developed. 

6. A pupil’s vocabulary is enlarged by the contact 

with an abundance of new words. 

Pupils may follow their own interests and read 

books they most enjoy. 

8. Reading ability is improved. 
9. The apperceptive mass of the pupil is enlarged. 

10. Pupils enjoy extensive reading. 

The writer conducted an investigation in the teach- 
ing of history in the seventh grade of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago to compare the 
value of these two methods.’ The results indicated 
that extensive reading was slightly superior, although 
the differences in favor of this method were found to 
be statistically insignificant, and may have been bal- 
anced or exceeded by an unknown variable; namely, 
the experiences in expression which were afforded by 
the intensive study method. 

It is the purpose of this article to present and 
evaluate the study guide used by the pupils during 
the study of the unit “How We Secured Our National 
Government” when intensive study was employed, and 
the study guide used by the pupils during the study 
of the same unit when extensive reading was employed. 

Before a study direction sheet for a new unit can 
be prepared intelligently, it is necessary (1) to de- 
termine the elements of understanding in the unit, and 
(2) to select the subject-matter which the pupils are 
expected to study. This is necessary in order to devise 
exercises and select reading accounts which have edu- 
cative value; that is, which are considered as means 
to the end, not ends in themselves. Every exercise 
which pupils are required to prepare, and every ac- 
count which pupils are required to read should focus 
upon an understanding which is desired, and this is 
possible only after the subject has been analyzed into 
its elements. Promiscuous reading of an undirected 
type and busy-work exercises cannot be justified. The 
two types of study directions were prepared after the 
unit “How We Secured Our National Government” 
had been analyzed in terms of its elements and after 
subject-matter had been selected. This analysis of the 
unit follows: 

1. The value of united action was seen by the 
colonists in early unions formed for mutual safety 
and welfare. (New England Confederation; the Al- 


bany Plan; Committees of Correspondence; Conti- 
nental Congress. ) 

2. The troubles of the Americans under the Articles 
of Confederation showed them the need for a stronger 
union. (Drafting; defects; difficulties experienced— 
revenue, commerce, amendments, order.) 

8. Following preliminary conferences, delegates met 
in Philadelphia and framed the Constitution of the 
United States which, after a long struggle, was ratified 
by the states. (The Annapolis Convention; Mount Ver- 
non Conference; Constitutional Convention: its pur- 
pose, chief members, struggle and compromise, char- 
acter of Constitution, its ratification.) 

4. The national government was established when 
officers of the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial de- 
partments provided for by the Constitution assumed 
their duties. (Election of Congress and the President; 
organization of Congress; inauguration of Washing- 
ton; organization of the Executive department; the 
Judiciary Act.) 

The study guide which follows is of the exercise type 
and was used when intensive study was employed. 
The pupils studied a few accounts intensively and 
prepared sentence outlines, imaginary letters, themes, 


lists of topics and events, paragraph summaries, and 
historical speeches. 


Srupy Activities 


1. Read Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 
States, pp. 27-31, and Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our 
United States, pp. 87-88, 207. Prepare a sentence outline of 
the material. 

2. Imagine yourself a person living in Boston at the time 
of the New England Confederation, and write a letter to 
a friend in New Haven explaining the attitude of the people 
of Massachusetts toward the Confederation. 

3. The following references tell about the early inter- 
colonial wars and the French and Indian War. Read these 
accounts carefully, and select the sentences which show that 
the Americans learned to act together during these wars. 
Summarize this material in a discussion of not more than 
one page. 

References: 

Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 95-105. 
Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 103-115. 

4. After reading the following two accounts, write a 
paper of not more than two pages, indicating (1) the differ- 
ences between the town committees and the colonial com- 
mittees, and (2) whether the committees represented as 
strong a union as the New England Confederation. 

References: 

Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 
States, 35-38. 
Miller, The March of Democracy, 56. 

5. Read the discussions of the First Continental Congress 
and the Second Continental Congress in Mauer and Jones, 
The Constitution of the United States, pp. 38-44, and Miller, 
The March of Democracy, pp. 57-61. You will find that diffi- 
culties with the mother country made the colonists feel the 
need of acting together. Make a list of these examples of 
codperation and write a paragraph indicating which Con- 
gress you think was the stronger union. 

6. Prepare a sentence outline of the story of the Articles 
of Confederation. Include only the material that indicates 
(1) that the colonies became united, and (2) that the 
troubles of the Americans under the Articles showed them 
the need for a stronger union. 

References: 

Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 
States, 50-56. 
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Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
219-224. 
Miller, The March of Democracy, 6266. 
Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 215-222 

7. Write three paragraphs, showing the three defects of 
the Articles of Confederation which made necessary the 
formation of a stronger union. Devote one paragraph to each 
defect. Be prepared to tell the class which was the greatest 
defect. 

8. Read the following accounts of the Mount Vernon Con- 
ference and the Annapolis Convention, and take notes as you 
read. Imagine yourself a delegate to one of these confer- 
ences and write a speech which you made at one of the 
meetings. Review your notes before you write the speech, 
and be certain to make your arguments historically correct. 

References: 

Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 
States, 57-58. 

Halsey, Great Epochs in American History, IV, 31-33. 

Robbins, School History of the American People, 161- 
162. 

Miller, The March of Democracy, 70-71. 

9. Read the story of how the Constitution was made and 
adopted, in Tryon and Lingley, The American People and 
Nation, 224-228, and Haworth and Garner, Our Country's 
History, 215-220, and make a list of the principal events in 
the order of their occurrence. You will be given as much 
time as you need, and will be expected to write everything 
you know. Do not use reference books or notes when you 
make the list of events. 

10. Explain the attitude of any one of the states that 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution, and tell what you 
think of this state’s arguments against adoption. Do not 
write more than two pages. 

11. When and how was our national government estab- 
lished? Show your understanding of this problem by making 
a list of the events which occurred from the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted until the Judiciary Act was passed. 

References: 

Halsey, Great Epochs in American History, 1V, 51-64. 

Gordy, Leaders in Making America, 240-246. 

Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
243-249. 

Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 207-214. 

Gordy, Stories of Later American History, 131-157. 


The following study guide was used when extensive 
reading was employed. The pupils read as many ac- 
counts of the subject of study as possible, but did not 
prepare such exercises as sentence outlines, imaginary 
letters, themes, lists of topics and events, paragraph 
summaries, and historical speeches. The pupils at- 
tained mastery solely by reading widely in the litera- 
ture of the field. There are not as many good accounts 
of the story of this unit as there are of other units 
in the field of United States history. Sufficient read- 
ing material is cited, however, to require as much of 
the pupil’s time as is required to prepare the exercises 
given in the intensive study guide: 


Srupy REFrerences 


1. Early Attempts at Union: 
1. “The First Colonial Congress,” Fditorial, Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine, XXV (1862), 764-769. 
. Gordy, Stories of Later American History, 26-28. 
. Miller, The March of Democracy, 56-59. 
Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 
States, 27-31, 35-44. 
Halsey, Great Epochs in American History, III, 15-24. 
Krapp, America, 180-133. 
. Whipple, Our Ancient Liberties, 45-46. 
. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, II, 16. 
. Carlton and Carlton, The Story of the Declaration of 
Independence, 22-30. 


to 


10. 


. Tryon and Lingley, The 


. Elson, United States; 


Chadsey, Weinberg, and Miller, America in the Mak- 
ing, 257-259. 


. Cloud, Our Constitution, 28-82. 
. Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our 


United States, 
206-211. 

American People and Na- 
tion, 71, 158, 168-169. 


. West and West, The Story of Our Country, 86-87, 


158-159, 165-166. 


. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 122-124, 130. 
. Gordy, History of the United States, 119-120, 187-190, 


64, 133, 136, 175-176, 141. 
Its Past and Present, 60, 129- 
131, 136-144. 


Articles of Confederation: 


1. Joseph 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


2. 
3. 
4 


. A. M. Low, “How a President Is Elected,” 


Alden, “Formation of the Constitution,” 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, XXV (1852), 116- 
121. 


. Benson J. Lossing, “The League of States,” Harper's 


New Monthly Magazine, XX VI (1862-63), 197-206. 


. Miller, The March of Democracy, 62-66. 

. Krapp, America, 142-143. 

. Hill, Community "Civics, 314-315. 

. Rexford and Carson, The Constitution of Our Country, 


9-12. 


. Mauer and Jones, The Constitution of the United 


States, 50-56. 


. Woodburn and Moran, Active Citizenship, 265-267. 
. Cloud, Our Constitution, 32-37. 
. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation 


219-221. 

Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 215- 
22. 

West and West, The Story of Our Country, 193-197. 
Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 194-195. 
Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 160-164. 
Haworth and Garner, Our Country's History, 206-209. 


Making of the Constitution: 
. M. I. Conway, 


“National Constitution by Edmund 


Randolph,” Seribner’s, 11 (1887), 313-327. 


. Faris, Where Our History Was Made, Book I, 237- 


243. 


. Burton, Builders of Our Nation, 175-176. 
. Hagedorn, The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters, 9-164. 


Mauer and Jones, Constitution of the United States, 
57-69. 


. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, IT, 103-104. 
. Miller, The March of Democracy, 70-96. 
. Rexford and Carson, The Constitution of Our Coun- 


try, 13-22. 


. Halsey, Great Epochs in American History, 1V, 31-87. 
. Singmaster, The Book of the Constitution, 31-80. 

. Cloud, Our Constitution, 38-47. 

. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 


224-228. 


. Woodbury, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 224- 


234. 


. Robbins, School History of the American People, 154- 


156. 


. West, American History and Government, 304-314. 
. West and West, Story of Our Country, 195-197, 199- 


204. 


. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 202, 


204, 206-207. 


. Garner and Haworth, Our Country's History, 211-219. 
. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 161-165. 
. Beard and Bagley, History of the American People, 


75-180, 182-184. 


. The Establishment of the National Government: 


C. W. Bowen, “The Inauguration of Washington,” 
Century Magazine, XX XVII (1889), 803-883. 
Harriette Wilbur, “Inauguration Days,” St. Nicholas, 
XLVIII (1921), 396-405. 

C. Howard, “How a President Is Inaugurated,” St. 
Nicholas, XXTV (1902), 100. 

Scribner's, 
XXVIT (1900), 648-656. 
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. Krapp, America, the Great Adventure, 172-173. 

. Hill, On the Trail of Washington, 256-264. 

- Rideing, George Washington, 172-177, 183-192. 

. Walker, George Washington, 123-135. 

. Halsey, Great Epochs of American History, IV, 35-36, 

51-64. 

10. Southworth, Builders of Our Country, I, 104-106. 

11. Burton, Builders of Our Nation, 176-177. 

12. Rexford and Carson, The Constitution of Our Country, 
66-82, 94-95, 23-26, 31-33. 

13. Norton, The Constitution of the United States, 131- 
133. 

14. Gordy, Stories of Later American History, 151-157. 

15. Gordy, Leaders in Making America, 240-246. 

16. t-lson, Side-Lights on American History, Chapter 3. 

17. Tryon and Lingley, The American People and Nation, 
243-249. 

18. Woodburn, Moran, and Hill, Our United States, 238- 
242. 

19. Burnham, The Making of Our Country, 196-198. 

20. Elson, United States; Its Past and Present, 207-214. 

21. Garner and Haworth, Our Country's History, 224-225. 

22. Bourne and Benton, History of the United States, 208- 
209. 

23. West, American History and Government, 331-341. 


‘There are many types of study activities usable in 
social science classes not included in the study ac- 
tivity guide here presented. Howard E. Wilson 
(Graduate School of Education, Harvard University ) 
reported eight types in an article, “Things To Do in 
the Social Science Classroom,” published in Tur His- 
TORICAL OQuTLook, xx (May, 1929), pp. 218-224. 
Visual, listening, oral, writing, drawing, manual, 
purely meditative, and general activities comprise the 
classification reported. Wilson does not indicate what 
type of activity is best adapted to a given end, but it 
is evident that all types do not have equal value. In- 
vestigations are needed to evaluate the various types 
of study activities. Obviously, an activity which re- 


quires forty-five minutes of a pupil’s time cannot be 
justified if another activity of a different type which 
accomplishes the same end can be prepared by the 
pupil in thirty minutes. An activity should require 
no more time than is commensurate with its educative 
value. Nor should an activity be assigned which ap- 
pears to pupils to be an end in itself if an activity 
of a different type can be assigned which is recog- 
nized by pupils as merely a means to the end. Simi- 
larly, an activity which emphasizes the importance 
of a particular element or elements of a unit should 
be discarded in favor of an activity which emphasizes 
a unity of the several elements. A careful selection: 
of the reading accounts included in Study References. 
should be made. An account which requires more time 
than its educative value merits should be discarded.. 
Neither should an ‘account be included which appears: 
to be the end, rather than a means to the end. And,, 
finally, every account which is included should, so. 
far as possible, develop a unity of all of the unit. 
elements. 

Until scientific research is employed to determine. 
the activities and reading accounts which are assigned,, 
the course-builder or teacher cannot be certain that 
a particular activity or reference is superior to other 
possible activities or references. The wide-awake and 
progressive teachers of the social sciences are study- 
ing the results of their instruction to determine the 
comparative value of extensive reading and intensive 
study, and are evaluating the study activities and 
reading accounts which they assign. 


1 Robert B. Weaver, “The Relative Value of Intensive 
Study and Extensive Reading in United States History,” 
The School Review, xxx1x, No. 3 (March, 1931). 


Eternal Revolution 
An Original Class Project in History 


BY MICHAEL LEVINE, NEW UTRECHT HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


There is a departmental requirement at New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, as well as in practi- 
cally all of the high schools of the state of New York, 
that a specified number of pages of supplementary 
reading in both European and American History must 
be presented. It is always a problem to plan this 
reading so as to secure its greatest utility for the 
class as a unit and for the iadividual students as well. 

Ordinarily, the problem is handled in one of the 
following ways: 

1. The student reads any book at all on any topic 

relating to the term’s work. 

2. He reads on any topic from an approved list of 
books. 

3. He is assigned a particular book to read. 

4. He is assigned a special topic with the option 
of using one or more books from which to select 
his material. 

5. He may read an historical novel. 


6. In connection with each of the above-mentioned 
procedures, the student is directed to summarize 
or outline the material read, to write an appre- 
ciation or criticism of it, or to attest to the bene- 
fits or values derived from the reading. These 
reports are then subjected to a variety of treat- 
ments: 

(1) They are read to the class on the days set: 
aside for the purpose. 

(2) The best reports are read to the class while 
the others are criticized and returned. 

(3) Each student reads an interesting excerpt 
from his report. 

(4) All reports are criticized and returned. 

(5) No reports are criticized or returned. 

7. Ten pages of reading are required each week. 
The student fills out a card and lists each week 
the book read, the author, and the pages. He 
gives a short oral report on this material if 
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reached or he turns in a short written report if 

he is not reached. 

8. A conscious attempt is made by the teacher to 
relate the reading to the regular class work by 
planning the reports so that they may be made 
at the time they are germane to that work. 

9. An attempt is made to cover by means of the re- 
port those interesting and important elements 
for which the regular work does not allow time, 
such as: 

(1) Scientists, scientific materials, theories, in- 
ventors and inventions. 

(2) The literature and literary men of the coun- 
try being studied. 

(3) The music and art of the country being 
studied. 

(4) Special economic and social problems de- 
serving of more time than can be given dur- 
ing the course of the regular work. 

The general objection to the foregoing types of pro- 
cedure is that the work is imposed by the teacher and 
that it is regarded as an extra burden or assignment by 
the pupil rather than as an opportunity to enrich his 
view of the subject. Book reports, regarded in this 
light, readily lend themselves to utilization in systems 
of inheritance, perpetuation, transmission, or collu- 
sion easily and willingly devised by many overworked 
students. 

The written reports fail to be of educational worth 
in countless cases because they are products of “last 
minute” activity. Students save them for the Christ- 
mas or Easter Holidays or even the “night before.” 
The teacher often encourages and abets such practices 
by calling for the report on the Monday after a pro- 
longed vacation. 

The writer feels that the foregoing procedures with 
regard to the matter of outside reading do not secure 
even a modicum of the historical and social values 
made possible by the proper and judicious use of the 
class project. Many educational sins have been com- 
mitted in the name of the project. Too often it de- 
generates into an artistic cover plus a thought con- 
tent conspicuous by its absence. At other times it be- 
comes a class procedure, mapped out to the last detail 
by the teacher, followed slavishly by the students, re- 
sulting in a tangible product worthy of admiration 
but minus all the concomitant values associated with 
an undertaking initiated, planned, and carried through 
to a successful conclusion by the students themselves. 
The writer would like to report a genuine class proj- 
ect worked out a term ago by a class in early Euro- 
pean history. 

Early in the term, the required reading assignment 
was prescribed in the regular way, i.e., individual 
choice of a topic and a written report to be ready by 
a certain date. One of the students, fortunately for 
all concerned, suggested the idea of having the entire 
class read on the same topic. Pros and cons were heard 
on the proposition, the consensus of opinion being 
favorable to the idea. Many questions had to be con- 
sidered by the class then and, there: 

1. What topic was to be chosen? 


2. How was it to be subdivided su as to provide 
a particular job for each of thirty-eight stu- 
dents? 

3. How were these units of work to be distributed 
among the students? 

1. What was to be done with regard to the matter 
of correction, revision, and supervision of the 
work of the individual students ? 

5. How were the individual units of work to be 
unified and coérdinated ? 

6. How and where was so great an abundance of 

reading material on the same topic to be ob- 

tained ? 

What physical form, if any, was the ultimate 

product to take? 

8. How were the reports on the reading to be pre- 
sented to the class? 

9. What title would be appropriate for the com- 
plete product ? 

10. How was a time schedule to be worked out which 
would coérdinate and at the same time provide 
ample time for individual research, for the class 
reports, for proper revision and unification, for 
typing, and for the illustration and binding? 

11. How was this project to be articulated with 
the problem of mastering the work in the regu- 
lar course of study? What about mid-terms, 

finals, and similar phenomena of our pedagogic 
system ? 


Wuar Toric tro CHoose 
Among the many immediately suggested were: 
The Biography of Napoleon. 
The Reign of Terror. 
. The Industrial Revolution. 
The Revolution of 1848. 
. The Rise of Modern Germany. 
. The Development of Modern Italy. 
The Biography of Garibaldi. 
The Biography of Queen Victoria. 

Before proceeding to make a definite choice, the 
class formulated the following criteria by which the 
topics suggested were to be judged: 

(1) The topic would have to be sufficiently 
comprehensive to admit of the necessary 
subdivision. 

(2) It would have to be continuously interest- 
ing over a period of many wecks other- 
wise the resulting apathy would ruin the 
whole enterprise. 

(3) It would have to be of real intrinsic value 
in order to deserve intensive treatment. 

(4) It would have to be characterized by a 
sufficient copiousness in the available his- 
torical sources devoted to its treatment. 

The final choice lay between the biography of Na- 
poleon and the history of the Industrial Revolution. 
A vote on the matter resulted in a slight majority for 
Napoleon, who at that time was the subject of the 
regular class work. Some of the minority insisted that 
the vote had been premature, that the class was in- 
sufficiently acquainted with the Industrial Revolution 
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and its marvelous possibilities to permit of really in- 
telligent voting. Several students of the minority 
offered to report the next day in order to demonstrate 
the superiority of their choice and incidentally to ac- 
quaint the class with the essential facts of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

As a result of the ensuing discussion, the class 
unanimously voted to suspend judgment until its hear- 
ing of the promised reports. The next day, the class 
agreed by an overwhelming majority to write on the 
history of the Industrial Revolution. 


SUBDIVISION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE Topic 


The class voted that individual organizations of the 
topic were to be worked out at home that evening and 
that a coéperative plan was then to be worked out in 
class. This plan was followed and after approxi- 
mately four periods of discussion, deliberation, and 
controversy, the following framework was adopted. It 
was to stand incidentally as the table of contents. 

Chapter I. The Industrial Revolution: A Silent 

Change 
A. Meaning of Industrial Revolution 
B. Domestic System 
C. Agricultural System 
D. Why Industrial Revolution Began in England 

Chapter II. Inventions and Inventors 
. Textile Industry 
. Iron and Steel 

Transportation and Communication 
. Farm Inventions and Improvements 
. Electricity and its Applications 
Lighting and Heating 
. Inventions of the Future 
Chapter III. Political Results of the Industri«] 
Revolution 

A. Chartist Movement 

B. Rise of New Political Parties 

C. Reform Bills of 1882, 1867, 1884, 1918, 1928 

D. Decline in Power of House of Lords 
Chapter IV. Social Results of the Industrial Revo- 

lution 

A. Urbanization and its Results 

B. Rise of New Social Classes 

C. New Types of Entertainment 

D. Changes in Education 

FE. Literature, Art, and Music 
Chapter V. Economic Results of the Industrial 

Revolution 

A. Increase of Production 
. Variety of Trades 
. Unemployment— Regular and Seasonal 
. Farm Problem 
. Trade Unions 
. Tariffs and Free Trade 
. Strikes 
. Revolutionary Theories 
. History of Stock Exchange 
. Expansion of World Commerce 
. Social Legislation 
. Imperialism and Colonization 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE WoRK 


The class adopted the committee system providing 

for eight committees as follows: 

Introduction, two students. 

Inventions and Inventors, seven students. 
Political Results, three students. 

Social Results, five students. 

Economic Results, thirteen students. 
Typing, three students. 

Cover, Illustrations etc., three students. 

8. Revision, two students. 

The students with just a few exceptions were al- 
lowed to associate themselves voluntarily with the de- 
sired committees. These few assignments had to be 
made in order to steer the brightest students in the 
direction of the unusually difficult topics. The dis- 
closure of the reason for the assignment was usually 
highly efficacious in neutralizing the consequent disap- 
pointment at the lack of personal choice. The members 
of each committee chose their own chairmen. The 
latter were advised, at this point, that their major 
task was the personal assumption of responsibility for 
the proper functioning of their committee members, 
and they ought not therefore to burden themselves 
with too much reading or with a very difficult portion 
of the work. They were advised to allow their com- 
mittee members to choose the part of the work desired 


and to make assignments only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Correction, REVISION, AND CoéRDINATION 


1. The material of each individual student was to be 
secured, organized, and written up as well and as cor- 
rectly as possible by an early date to be set by the 
chairmen. 

2. These individual reports were to be corrected, 
condensed, and unified by the committee chairmen. 

3. Each committee report was to be given orally to 
the class on a specified day, each student reading his 
own part of the work, and criticisms and corrections 
were to be offered by the class. 

4. The report was now to be given to the revision 
committee to rewrite in the light of the suggestions 
offered. 

5. Finally the revision committee was to unify all of 
the committee reports by provision for: (1) an intro- 
duction to the entire report; (2) connecting para- 
graphs between the various parts of the report where 
necessary; (3) elimination of meaningless matter; (4) 
excision of duplicated work; (5) an appropriate and 
consistent style of writing before allowing the report 


to be typed; (6) correction of typed material for errors 
and omissions. 


ScuepuLe or Commirree REports 


The students, keeping in mind the greater difficulties 
of the early committees and other problems to be 
solved, codperatively worked out the following time 


schedule for the completion of the various parts of the 
work, 
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Committee Report Due Revised Typing 


Report Due Completed 
I. Committee on Introduction 


Friday, May 23 May 26 May 27 
II. Committee on Inventions 

Mon. and Tues. May 26, 27 May 29 June 4 
III. Committee on Political Re- 

sults, Wednesday, May 28 June 4 June 9 
IV. Committee on Social Results 

Thursday, May 29 June 4 June 9 


V. Committee on Economic Re- 
sults, Wed. & Fri., June 4, 6 


Completed, Bound, and Illustrated by Art Committee, 
Due June 13 


June 9 June ll 


Mareriats ror Reapinc ANp RESEARCH 


Most of the reading materials were obtained from: 

1. The references given in connection with each 
special subject at the end of the chapters in the regu- 
lar textbook. 

2. The Green Book of New Utrecht which con- 
tains, among other things, a comprehensive and spe- 
cialized list of the school library’s historical material. 

8. The catalogues of the school, neighborhood, and 
central libraries. 

4. The references given in the various general and 
special encyclopedias. 

5. The Readers Guide for periodical literature that 
might be usable. 

6. Newspapers and current periodicals. 

7. Footnotes found in the various books and used 
to give clues to other material. 


Tue Question or a TITLE 


This matter led to a heated controversy during 
which the following criteria of a good title were set 
up: (1) It was not to be prosaic or heavy; (2) It was 
not to be flamboyant or theatrical; (3) It was to be in 
good taste; (4) It was to be capable of arousing im- 
mediate interest in the contents. After countless sug- 
gestions, objections, amendments, and sudden inspira- 
tions, the ideal title “Eternal Revolution” was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND Cover 


The individual members of the class as well as the 
members of the art committee collected appropriate 
illustrations. The members of the special committee 
drew the necessary diagrams, planned the margins, 
table of contents, etc., and selected and arranged the 
pictures, working in coéperation with the typists and 
revisionists. 

This committee also followed the specifications given 
them by the class in making of the cover: (1) That it 
was to present a composite view of modern industry 
conceived in a symbolic or modernistic manner; (2) 
That no rings or clips were to show. 


ARTICULATION witH ReGuLAR Course or Stupy 

1. The regular work was followed in the regular 
way for the first six weeks of the term before the idea 
of the project was conceived. 
2. About a week was used for getting started on it, 


involving the complete organization of the subject- 
matter, its assignment, and the planning of the time 
schedule. 

3. Five-minute committee meetings were held each 
day in class with the students discussing their prob- 
lems in subdued tones. This plan was successful be- 
cause each chairman was held responsible for the order 
of his group, which was to be denied the right to meet 
in class if it interfered with the other groups. 

4. The volunteer method was employed in the regu- 
lar recitation to a greater extent. 

5. Assignments of slightly larger units of work were 
given for home study. 

6. Frequent new type tests based on the regular 
lessons were employed to bring out quickly the high- 
lights of the work. 

7. The lecture method was employed where neces- 
sary to fill in gaps, to cover the work more quickly, 
and to help the students to prepare for special school 
examinations. 

8. Assignments for home study were given very 
specifically with much more explanation than usual. 

It might not be inappropriate to state at this point 
that the regular work of the class was much better 
than ordinary, and that there were very few failures 
for the term. 


or tue Work to THE StTupDENTS 


The ordinary history class aims almost exclusively 
at the acquisition of the necessary historical facts. The 
associated and concomitant values of the subject in the 
realm of habits, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations 
are hardly obtainable in the typical history class con- 
ducted in the familiar manner. Among the worth-while 
values for the participants of the aforementioned class 
enterprise were: 

1. The realization that the class textbook was only 
the barest introduction to the subject. 

2. An intensive well-rounded view of one of the 
most important and valuable historical topics. 

3. A wide first-hand acquaintance with historical 
reference and source materials. 

4. A respect for the scholarship and the indefati- 
gable application of the true historian. 

5. A real insight as to the nature of historical meth- 
od. 

6. The purposeful and analytical examination by 
each student of many materials on a specific phase of 
the topic and the synthesis of the data into an illumi- 
nating exposition of that phase. 

7. The purposeful survey of the entire regular 
course of study in the need to select the topic for the 
class project. 

8. The purposeful survey and intensive analysis of 
all the factors of the Industrial Revolution by each 
student prior to the coéperative analysis by the class. 

9. An acquaintance with some of the great historians 
and their work. 

10. A realization of the value of careful systematic 
planning and of real industry. 

11. An intelligent understanding of the modern 
world of machinery and its serious problems. 

12, An opportunity to work continuously in co- 
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operation with a group and to secure the many social 
benefits inherent in such activity such as: (1) The 
subordination of self to the needs of the group; (2) 
Respect for the other fellow’s opinion and ability; 
(8) Social as well as individual responsibility for the 
success of an enterprise; (4) Realization of the supe- 
riority of the codperative product over that possible to 
the individual alone; (5) ‘Training of the chairmen in 
the intelligent leadership of their co-workers; (6) 
Development of a willingness to accept criticism for 
the good of the group. 

13. Correlation of history with English, art, science, 
economics, ete. 

14. Ability to carry on without the domination of 
the lesson by the history teacher, as is nearly always 
the case. 

15. A better acquaintance with books through prac- 
tice in the examination of tables of contents, indices, 
catalogues, guides, and through the need to construct 
the class book. 

16. A better acquaintance with library facilities and 
with the larger metropolitan libraries like those at 
42nd Street, Montague Street, and Pratt Institute. 

17. A totally different attitude toward history and 
the awakening of a genuine interest in it as manifested 
by: (1) A friendlier, more active, more social, and 
more spontaneous class atmosphere; (2) An evident 
eagerness to come to class and to meet after class both 
inside and outside of the school building; (3) The 

reading of far more than the requisite number of pages 

by nearly all of the students in the desire to secure 
the best material rather than just enough material. 
For example, one student read six volumes on the his- 
tory of the stock market which was his individual 
topic. 


The list of books consulted by the students from 
which most of the material was obtained is as follows: 


A. H. Lanford, The Story of Agriculture in the U. 8. 

Adams, The Labor Problem. 

Webb, Industrial Democracy. 

Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe. 

Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. 19. 

Cunningham and Martin, Outline of English Industrial 
History. 

Usher, Industrial History of the U. 8. 

Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems. 

Wells, Industrial History of the U.S. 

Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European History. 

Ogg, Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. 

Abbott, Expansion of Kurope. 

Van Loon, Story of Mankind. 

Green, Short History of the English People. 

Webster, Modern European History. 

Samuel B. Harding, Volume Library. 

Smith, Story of Iron and Steel. 

World Book. 

Book of Historic Invention. 

Traill and Mann, Social England, 

Munro, Government of England. 

Morse, Music and Music Makers. 

Ogg and Sharp, Economic Development of Modern Eu- 
rope. 

Tickner, Social and Industrial History of England. 

Carlton, History and Problem of Organized Labor. 

Kennedy, Socialistic Tendencies in American Trade 
Unions. 

King, Industry and Humanity. 


The writer has been experimenting along similar 
lines with group rather than class projects during the 
last few months and while the work planned by the 
students has not all been completed as yet the results 
thus far have been gratifying indeed. 


The Use of the Cartoon (Made by the 
Pupil) in the History Course 


BY MARY HALL, LIVERMORE FALLS, MAINE 


Perhaps history as a subject lends itself better than 
any other to “visualization,” one of the aims of educa- 
tion today. Educators stress the fact that no one can 
get another’s education for him. To stimulate the stu- 
dent to capture ideas for himself and to fasten those 
ideas to the suitable objects is the teacher’s function. 
In the history course this visualization may be a purely 
inner conception (not very strong or lasting with most 
students), or it may express itself outwardly in the 
cartoon, the imaginative story, the dramatization, etc. 

The aim of visualization is to create an ability to see 
again men and times possibly remote from the student, 
to re-live with other peoples their experiences and to 
reconstruct their lives and environment. 

Making the cartoon encourages the student to as- 
semble facts in a discriminating fashion and to give 
them his own interpretation. Sometimes the result is a 
single picture, simple in conception and execution, or 
it may be a complicated drawing, exhibiting great 


wealth of detail—usually a keen sense of drama is in- 
volved. 

My method of approach is through the modern 
newspaper cartoon. Students are asked to bring to 
class cartoons which have especially appealed to them. 
They are also asked to be able to explain the situation 
which their cartoon portrays. I collect a few cartoons 
myself, using simpler ones first, and interpret my own 
cartoon, if the class is not familiar with the subject. 
The class studies the cartoon, they explore the situa- 
tion in order to understand the historical significance 
back of the picture. It is rarely necessary to explain 
the symbolic nature of the cartoon, that back of the 
image there is an idea, a group of ideas, and that back 
of each detail there is a central meaning. The play 
spirit is so strong in the young that the idea appeals 
to the most imaginative at once. I often ask concern- 
ing a cartoon: How would the other side have por- 
trayed the situation? If you had been the artist, what 
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would have been your conception of this subject? One 
situation may present a variety of viewpoints. From 
the modern specimen it is easy to proceed. How might 
the ancient Egyptians have expressed their opinion of 
the world in which they lived? How might the pyra- 
mid toilers have visualized their final revolt? How, 
through a cartoon, would an Athenian have aroused 
all Greece to the menace of the Persion invasion? How 
would you, today, from a more panoramic viewpoint 
picture those some historical episodes? These prob- 
lems presented to the student often bring a surprising 
response. 

As a result of two years’ experiment with the car- 
toon, I will submit these observations: 

1. In introducing the cartoon last year as a regular 
part of the Sophomore History Course (Early Euro- 
pean History), I found that there was no immediate 
response with the “perfected” article. There was an 
attempt to portray literally the situation. Students 
were much better able to sketch the medieval castle 
than to illustrate graphically the effect of feudalism on 
human life. Probably this was the case because as 
students they were accustomed to regard work done 
in history as formal textbook work only. 

2. In each group a few individuals immediately be- 
gan to stand apart from others as more developed in 
imaginative power, and not always was it the student 
hitherto regarded as most brilliant who could demon- 
strate this imaginative ability. In most of these cases 
this latent gift developed better “scholastic” ability. 

3. This year, in using the cartoon device in divi- 
sions representing the three lower classes, and sug- 
gesting its use at frequent intervals to the senior group, 
it seems to me that the best natural imaginative power 
comes from the freshman group (chiefly college 
course), and the next best from the two sophomore 
groups (mixed general and commercial students). The 
two junior groups do the most finished work, natu- 
rally, from their year of experience with the project. 
From that class 17 out of 27 students regularly submit 
some form of the cartoon in order to attain the grade 
of A or B+, which is accorded to those who do extra 
work. The senior group (segregated from the other 
division on intelligence basis and comprising the up- 
per level of the class) would naturally show good 
scholarship. With one exception, little cartoon work 
has been presented by them. I have suggested cartoon 
work, but have not required it for higher rank. The 


one student in this class who regularly makes cartoons 
is a member of the rather active School Art Club. 
These observations indicate that the younger the stu- 
dents the more natural imaginative ability they pos- 
sess, and so the advisability of an early development 
of the gift. In the freshman group of 21 students, 16 
began immediately to present sketches, some very 
primitive but often promising. ‘Twenty students from 
the sophomore 34 offer cartoons. 

4. Technical difficulties in drawing at first loom 
high to the beginning student, but when assured that 
the “idea” is more important than technical perfec- 
tion, he succumbs to the idea, and usually his technical 
ability shows improvement shortly. He is urged to no- 
tice the lack of “‘finish” in the present-day newspaper 
cartoon. 

5. Students explore subject-matter more carefully 
and with much greater zeal in the hope of finding 
cartoon material. Two junior students can produce a 
cartoon for almost every paragraph. One of these stu- 
dents with excellent technical skill has presented as 
many as 20 cartoons for a unit of work, which kept the 
class busy about three weeks, and his ability as a 
student did not suffer from being the prolific artist. 

6. The best cartoon work is on exhibition to all 
students, and I am careful to show the maiden effort 
of any student if it is at all praiseworthy. This Gal- 
lery of Cartoons is rather closely studied, and often 
excellently criticized by the students or explained by 
the author-artist at recess or noon. To keep the car- 
toon constantly before the students I have found good 
policy, in that it is productive of more and better work. 
The freshman-sophomore groups study the ‘‘master- 
pieces” of the juniors with appreciation. 

7. Even on the same subject the method of ap- 
proach is individual, and it is interesting to notice the 
infinite variations in the treatment of the same subject. 

8. In conclusion, I would stress an observation 
which it seems to me is not the least important of them 
all. There is an emotional outlet in the making of a 
cartoon for the student who is brimming with life and 
likely occasionally or often to be a “‘problem,” for the 
cartoon satisfies a sense of the comic. Modern psychol- 
ogy teaches that handwork is often an emotional out- 
let for either the adolescent or the adult. 

This experiment was suggested by the book pub- 
lished by Scribner’s, Making History Graphic, by 
Prof. D. C. Knowlton, of Yale University. 


Improving History Teaching in High 
School and Junior College 


BY GEORGE A. ANDREWS, THE PRINCIPIA, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


In the May issue of Tue Hisroricat OutLtook Mr. 
Perry has presented “Suggestions for Improving the 
Teaching of History in the High School,” and Pro- 
fessor Cook has examined the problem of “The High 
School Student and Freshman History.” Both of these 
teachers ably analyze the difficulties which face stu- 


dents and teachers of history in high school and junior 
college. They do not give us much help in overcoming 
the difficulties. Professor Cook states that there are 
many ways to help but that to discuss them is beyond 
the scope of his article. His thesis seems to be that 
the high school should apply these remedies, leaving 
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clear sailing for the college. May we hope that Pro- 
fessor Cook will set forth the remedies, with full scope 
for the details? 

For the past nine years the history and social sci- 
ence instructors in an institution which has the unusual 
opportunity provided by the inclusion of grammar 
school, high school, and junior college under a unified 
administration, have been working with the problem 
of remedying the difficulties of studying and teaching 
history. Progress has been made, but no panacea has 
been found. The conclusion has become clearly appar- 
ent, that continuous, persistent, codperative effort on 
the part of instructors in all grades from seventh to 
fourteenth inclusive, is requisite, and that nothing is 
to be gained by ascribing the defects of the upper 
classes to the deficiencies of instruction in the lower 
grades. The latter could only be justified if all stu- 
dents completed the full course under the one adminis- 
tration. In fact, our students average about three years 
of continuous enrollment in the institution, and may 
enter or leave in any grade. About 2 per cent of the 
junior college graduates have undergone the full 
course from kindergarten on. 

As Mr. Perry and Professor Cook have clearly 
pointed out, deficiency in reading ability is a root cause 
of difficulty in history study. For the past four years 
we have given the Van Wagenen History Reading 
Scale tests, mentioned by Mr. Perry, and the Whipple 
High School and College Reading Tests in all history 
and social science classes in the first week of the 
school year to discover such deficiency. The Van 
Wagenen Scales primarily test comprehension; the 
Whipple Tests measure speed and accuracy of reading. 
We found little variation in the results of Van Wage- 
nen tests from eleventh to fourteenth grades, so that 
we now use them for grades 7 to 11, and give the 
Whipple Tests in grades 11 to 14. From the results, 
the achievement of each student is compared with the 
standard norm, and with his group median. All stu- 
dents below median standing are advised that they 
need improvement in reading. Instructors are advised 
to give special help and attention to students whose 
reading achievement is in the lower quartile. 

This practice of discovering reading deficiency early 
in the school year and making students and instructors 
alert to it has been of some help in improving indi- 
vidual student deficiency. But in the majority of cases 
students who have been tested from year to year, while 
showing positive improvement in the achievement 
scale, have not improved their relative standing in the 
group. Alertness to the difficulty and exchange of in- 
formation between instructors regarding methods used 
to help individuals have not resulted in satisfactory 
elimination of the difficulty. We have endeavored to 
learn as much as possible concerning the work of Pro- 
fessor Judd in the University of Chicago and Pro- 
fessor Book in Indiana University to improve silent 
reading, but have not found it possible to adapt their 
methods to our classes. The endeavor to place the re- 
sponsibility upon the English instructors has not been 
successful, as they are having difficulty with the same 
students for the same reason, without finding effective 


means to overcome the reading deficiency in all cases. 
For the past two years we have had a special class of 
students in direst need of help, taught by the primary 
grade teacher, using methods similar to those required 
for young children beginning to read. This work has 
resulted in marked improvement in reading ability for 
most of the students concerned. We have not found it 
possible to inaugurate it on a large scale for students 
partially deficient. 

Professor Cook couples writing with reading as a 
fundamental deficiency of college history students. 
The context indicates that the reference is to English 
composition. We find a small number of students whose 
penmanship is so illegible as to place an unnecessary 
burden upon the instructors who must correct their 
papers. These extreme cases are corrected by super- 
vised penmanship instruction and rejection of papers 
which are not normally legible. 

We have endeavored to cope with deficiency in Eng- 
lish composition, as evidenced by history papers, in 
several ways. The practice of requiring English in- 
structors to correct faulty composition in history 
papers and assign a grade penalty in the English 
course has not proved feasible, as it is too great a 
burden for the English instructors, who are having 
the same difficulties with the same students. The best 
arrangement has been to require history instructors to 
mark mistakes in composition and give grade penalties 
in history. In the high school the English instructors 
have established a special grammar class, and a small 
group has had intensive word study drill, resulting in 
better work in history composition as well as in Eng- 
lish. This year instructors of junior college freshmen 
have been asked to nominate students who fail to ap- 
ply their study of composition in papers written for 
other courses. A student nominated by two instructors 
is required to take an extra semester of English com- 
position and pass it without credit. A similar arrange- 
ment has been made for training in oral expression 
those who do not express themselves adequately in the 
class room. Several years of experience will be neces- 
sary to test the value of these measures. 

Each history and social science instructor is respon- 
sible for training his students in spelling, definition, 
and vocabulary. Frequent daily tests are given on the 
spelling and definition of new words in the lesson as- 
signments, and in the younger classes spelling matches 
are sometimes held as part of the history recitation. 
It is found desirable to reverse the usual procedure, 
and to require those to stand longest who make the 
most mistakes. This emphasizes the training of those 
who are deficient rather than the proficiency of those 
who excel. 


Required notebook work has been found the best 
means of training in the analysis and organization of 
historical material. With young students the practice 
of writing ten word telegrams to condense the import 
of a paragraph, with “extra charge” in credit de- 
duction for added words, has helped many to learn to 
glean the important facts included in their reading. 
Class discussion of the selection of main topic head- 
ings and subdivisions for outlines has been better for 
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introductory work than individual exercises. It is de- 
sirable to have all classes, including junior college 
sophomores, early in the year outline some assigned 
material in notebooks. Those students who show com- 
petence in note-taking and outlining need not be re- 
quired to submit notebooks again, so long as they are 
maintaining a passing grade in the course. Students 
who are deficient in note-taking are given instruction, 
and required to submit notebooks until their work 
proves satisfactory. 

Brief objective tests, both those provided with text- 
book manuals and others prepared by individual in- 
structors, are often used for classroom work. When 
used for examinations they are planned to diversify 
the monotony of writing, and are never the greater 
part of the examination. Comprehensive objective tests 
have been found useful as review exercises, and some- 
times help instructors to detect items which should be 
emphasized in rounding out the work. 

In connection with a handcraft studio, the history 
and social science classes have undertaken many proj- 
ects to objectify the work and encourage and main- 


tain interest. Very often the students who do the best 
work with their hands are those who are doing the 
best work with their books. But many who have shown 
little interest in books and notebooks have been stimu- 
lated to greater activity through imaginative creative 
work based on textbook material. ‘The interesting and 
colorful decoration of the class rooms has been a 
worth-while result. 

Efforts such as those described above to improve 
history study and teaching seem to be elusive of ob- 
jective measurement. ‘They are based on the Ameri- 
can theory of education—the widest possible oppor- 
tunity for each individual to develop himself to the 
greatest extent possible. Under our present nation- 
wide educational bookkeeping system, the student who 
presents himself with credentials for a certain grade 
must be assumed to be ready for his work. His in- 
structors must take him as they find him and endeavor 
to make good any deficiencies in foundational work. 
Thereby they will do threefold justice: to the stu- 
dent, to his instructors in advanced classes, and to 
themselves. 


The Departmental Library in the 
Social Studies 


BY HOWARD B. WILDER, HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT, HIGH SCHOOL, MELROSE, MASS. 


Perhaps no tendency in the present day teaching 
of Social Studies in secondary schools is more signifi- 
cant than the increasing use of reference material. The 
textbook course in history today is anathematized by 
the experts. Even the average classroom teacher is 
coming to appreciate the advantages to be gained from 
the supplementary use of collateral, source, and fiction 
reading in the way of developing good reading habits, 
an interest in research, a tolerant frame of mind, and 
a vivid and colorful understanding of the past. But, as 
the public school teacher knows all too well, the de- 
sirable course of action is frequently difficult to pur- 
sue. In many instances school systems cannot supply 
the funds necessary to equip the high school with an 
adequate collection of books. In still other cases, where 
the high school building is overcrowded, the library 
does not provide sufficient shelf space or table room 
for a comprehensive program of reference reading. 
The purpose of this discussion is to submit one prac- 
tical solution for the latter predicament. 

This year our schoo] has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately eleven hundred pupils. The total enrollment 
in the various social studies courses is over eight 
hundred, yet the existing high school library has a 
seating capacity of twenty pupils and the shelf space 
is inadequate for housing the library requisite for a 
school of this size. This condition, in a less aggra- 
vated form, has existed for several years. Unwilling 
to surrender the practice of reference reading which 
we consider indispensable in the teaching of the vari- 


ous social studies, we have supplemented the school 
library with a departmental library. It is located in 
one of the classrooms used exclusively for the teach- 
ing of history. The books are housed in cabinets and 
a closet. Although the contents of the departmental 
library may vary in different situations, it is limited in 
our school to collateral reading and some source books, 
since the school library contains considerable fiction 
and source material. The number of copies of each 
work varies from one or two in some instances to 
eighty copies of one book which is in constant demand 
for several courses. Books may be borrowed during the 
fifteen minutes preceding the session or following it. 
They may circulate for half a day only—if borrowed 
before school they must be returned at the close of the 
session—but may be renewed if they are not in de- 
mand, Penalties are imposed for failure to return 
books at the proper time. Two pupils act as librarians 
and receive points for their service. A teacher is al- 
ways in charge. 

The procedure is quite simple. A pupil desiring to 
borrow a book comes to the room and obtains from a 
box near the entrance a mimeographed slip which pro- 
vides spaces for such information as date, time of 
borrowing, pupil’s name, pupil’s homeroom, author, 
title, and book number. He fills in all the required in- 
formation with the exception of the last item and 
presents himself at the desk where books are issued. 
The librarian finds the book desired, the pupil fills in 
the book number and deposits the slip in a box at the 
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desk provided for this purpose. (When any teacher in 
the department has assigned a particular reference to 
a large number of pupils he notifies the librarians so 
that the books are ready at the desk for distribution in 
advance.) When the pupil returns the book he presents 
it at another desk where the other librarian holds the 
library slips arranged by author and number. The 
particular slip is then cancelled and the book returned 
to the cabinet. 

As no textbook at all is employed in the Commu- 
nity Civics course, which is compulsory for all Fresh- 
men, the books for this course are segregated in an- 
other classroom used for Civics classes and a similar 
system is operated there. The smooth working of our 
departmental library is further facilitated by the co- 
operation of the Public Library which will loan to the 
department any book desired for an indefinite length 
of time. 

From our experience with this scheme we feel 
that it possesses among other advantages the follow- 
ing: 

1. It permits a wide circulation of reference books. 
Many more students can use books borrowed before 


school in their study rooms than could be seated in 
the schoo] library. Moreover, the number of copies 
available for home use is considerably greater than 
the school library could accommodate. It is a rare day 
when at least twenty-five books are not borrowed for 
home study and the circulation has on some occasions 
reached one hundred and twenty-five volumes. 

2. It keeps books in constant circulation. By the 
half-day regulation they are constantly changing 
hands so no selfish pupil can monopolize any book in 
great demand. 

3. It is run with an economy of time and effort. 
During the two weeks preceding this writing, eighty 
to one hundred books have been issued daily at the 
close of school. All these have been issued and the re- 
turn books cancelled in less than fifteen minutes, while 
the sorting of the slips has required only a few addi- 
tional moments. Furthermore, the information fur- 
nished on the library slip makes it easy to follow up 
recalcitrant pupils and missing books. The school office 
takes care of the penalties. 

4. The system is flexible and can be made to fit the 
conditions in various schools. 


Can’t We Be Friends? 


A Playet for the Tenth Grade 


BY SARAH D. JONES, HIGH SCHOOL, CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The accompanying dramatization of modern European history was prepared by Miss Jones, one of 
the tenth grade pupils in our high school. It will be useful to other teachers in showing how students 
may be encouraged to visualize history instruction. 


Caroline M. Jackson, History Department, Chester High School 


CHARACTERS 


ENGLaANp—A very successful business man who has 
many branch stores and large estates all over the 
city. He is the head of a large family. 

Germany—A rival business man who is building up a 
trade. His growing powers cause much jealousy. 

France—An old enemy of Germany. 

Iraty—Who has just come of age. 

Avusrria-Huncary—aAn old woman who has so many 
children she doesn’t know what to do. 

Jarpan—aA courtly old gentleman from the East, who 
has recently had his face lifted, his hair dyed, and, 
due to a Western diet, is generally rejuvenated. 

Russta—A large, clumsy individual who has plenty 
of strength but doesn’t know how to use it. He is 
very ambitious, but he can’t seem to make much 
headway. 


These are neighbors, whose wishes and acts con- 
flict so greatly there is rarely calm in the neighbor 


hood. 
Scene I 
Time, 1872 
Enter Avsrrnia and Germany who meet in the center 
of stage 


Austria, My dear Germany, how strong you are 
looking. 

Germany. Yes, I’ve been taking physical culture 
exercises ever since I was a boy. When old Madam 
France next door saw how strong I was becoming so 
that I was able to take away that garden patch where 
she was growing Alsacians and Lorrainians, she be- 
gan to take exercises, too. When Johnny Bull across 
the street saw how strong we were becoming, he 
started to take a liquid tonic, Navy brand. I use that 
also. In fact, with all this extra strength I feel like 
pitching into some one right away. 

Austria. Bravo! Sometimes I wonder why I don’t 
have a grudge against you myself. 

Germany. Now, now, Austria-Hungary. You know 
I was very good to you after I gave you a trouncing 
in ’66. And after all, we do speak the same language. 
It would be a good thing if we would agree not to 
have another tiff. Here comes Russia. 


Enter Russia 
Germany. Let us three get together. ‘There’s quite 
a bit of fighting and jealousy in this section, so let’s 
agree that if any one of us gets into trouble, the other 
two will stay out and not take sides, 
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Russia. Here is my hand on it. 

Austria. Agreed. We'll call this the League of the 
Three Emperors. 

Exeunt 
Scene II 
Time, 1879 to 1893 
Enter ENGLAND and Avustria~-HuNnGary 

ENGLANpb. How is poor Turkey? 

Austria. Turkey is so sick he simply can’t raise his 
children. I’ve taken Bosnia and little Herzegovina to 
bring up as my own. Russia seemed to want the job, 
but I insisted on my rights. 

ENGLAND. Noble woman. You already have as much 
as you can do with some children of all your neigh- 
bors to handle. Did Germany support you in your 
stand? 

Austria, Yes, and as Russia didn’t like that, the 
League of the Three Emperors has been broken up. 

ENGLAND [aside]. I’m glad. I was always suspi- 
cious of that alliance. 

Austria. Yes, I’m bringing up the children, but they 
are a trial. There’s little Herzegovina. He will play 
with that terrible rascal Serbia, who is always throw- 
ing stones in my window. 

ENGLAND. I can sympathize with you. One of my 
family left because he didn’t like the tea I serve. Ah, 
Sam! 

[ Exit, weeping 
Enter Germany 

Germany [in stage whisper|. Austria! 

Austria, Yes. 

Germany. Russia has been angry ever since that 
little affair about the Balkan children. She is likely 
to do anything to get them and hurt us, and you or I 
alone would not have a chance. 

Enter France, nose in air, and Russia, chin in hand, 
hate in eye. Iraty also enters and approaches 
Austria and Germany, while France 
and Russia stay at one side 

Austria. What are we going to do about it? 

Germany [snaps fingers|. Another agreement! If 
Russia or any friend of his hits me, you come help 
me, and... 

Austria. And if he strikes me, you'll help me. It’s 
a bargain. 
| Iraty approaches, and looks distrustfully at the two. | 

Germany. Let’s let Italy in on it. Italy, come here! 
You just heard what we said. Want to join? 

Irary [anziously|. We-ll. Is this against France, 
too? 

Germany. Of course. 

Iraty. You have been a good friend to me, Ger- 
many. You helped me to get Venetia [Austria shud- 
ders| and you lent me money to build my house 
[Germany beams |. France took away Tunis from me. 
Besides, she used to keep looking in my dining room 
window to see if I was treating the father—the Pope, 
I mean—all right. Inquisitive old thing. I want France 
to keep out of my affairs. She took Tunis away, she 
may want more of my real estate. I'll join if only so 
France will be afraid to hurt me, 


[Scowls. So does France. Germany pats I'rary on the 
back. | 

Germany. So you stay with us and everything will 
be all right. 

[They shake hands 

France. Look at Germany, how self-satisfied he is. 
And I must pay him back for that humiliation after 
1870. I must get back my Alsatian garden. 

Russia. Any plan Austria and Germany form will 
be directed against us. 

France. If Germany strikes either of us, let the 
other help out. 

Russia, That will be the best insurance against any 
squabbles. 

[ Exeunt 
Scene III 
Time, 1902 
Enter France and Irary with confidential air 

France. See here, Italy, we're cousins. Family 
quarrels aren't nice to have around. Why can’t we 
settle up our differences? We’re too good friends to 
be kept apart. 

Iraty. We would be friends if you hadn’t cheated 
me out of that property. 

France. You mean Tunis? We can divide up the 
rest of that territory can’t we? I want Morocco. 

Irary. I'll agree to that if I can have Tripoli. Now 
we shall have peace in the family. I needn’t stick 
close to Germany for fear you will take some of my 
property. 

[They shake hands and move to one side 

Enter Javan and ENGLAND, very much eacited 

Japan. And Germany wants to help Austria, so she 
tells Russia to try to take Korea in charge instead 
of some of the Balkans. But I want to care for him 
myself. Any one who controls the Korean house can 
easily walk across the alley into my back yard. And 
there goes Germany, encouraging Russia to stick a 
finger in my pie. 

ENGLAaNp. Germany is enlarging his business. He 
is establishing branch offices in all neighborhoods. He 
will soon be a rival to me. 

Japan. Isn’t there a way to check him? 

ENGLAND. Well, if you get into trouble with some 
one, especially Germany, I'll help you out if some one 
joins your enemy. But you must promise to do the 
same to me. 

Japan. What’s all this? Let me get it straight. If 
Germany begins throwing rocks in my back yard, you 
keep out of it. But if a third party starts carrying 
rocks for Germany, you help me out. 

F.NGLAND. Exactly. 


Scene IV 
Time, 1904 


Enter France and ENGLAND, who meet on stage 

France [in a friendly manner |. Hello, old fellow! 

ENGLAND. Hello. How are you and your next door 
neighbor getting along? 

France. I'm not just satisfied with the long talks 
he and Austria have over the back fence. His physical 
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culture exercises are developing him into a great 
strong fellow. Not very pleasant for a neighbor. 

ENGLAND. Do you feel that way too? He is too 
aggressive in his business methods to suit me. And 
this railway he is building to Bagdad. He says it’s to 
help poor old Turkey, but it is just between my two 
warehouses of India and Egypt. If he wants them 
for himself he can easily take them. 

France. I thought you influenced Turkey. He 
doesn’t have a very strong will. 

ENGLAND. But you see, Turkey always felt she con- 
trolled Egypt, and when I took it over in my business, 
he became angry. 

France. We both seem to feel the same way about 
Germany. The only thing now to keep us apart is our 
rival claims in Africa. Why not settle these and be 
united against him? 

ENGLAND. I'll see my lawyer tomorrow about fixing 
the boundaries between French Morocco and Egypt. 

[ Exeunt 
Scene V 
Time, 1907 


Enter Javan looking about expectantly, and walking 
over to the side keenly watches proceedings 

Japan. Well, giving Russia a black eye wasn’t so 

bad. He is big and strong, but my agility made up 


Recent Happenings 
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for my shortness. He won't recover from that blow 
quickly. 
| Enter Germany talking in a loud voice, Ausrria, 
and Iraty who comes unwillingly 
Germany. All my plans are arranged. I'm a new 
comer in these parts, but I’ve won my place in the 
sun. When Bismarck was my lawyer he showed me 
how to get what I want, and I have instructed all my 
succeeding attorneys to act in the same way. 
[These three stand closely together and watch 
ENGLAND, and Russia as they enter followed by 
FRANCE. Russia and ENGLAND are not the best of 
friends and they speak curtly 
Russia. Then we'll agree to that. India is your terri- 
tory and I won't interfere. But in the next block, 
Persia, 1 will put up a store in the northwest corner, 
you trade in the southeast. 
ENGLAND. Right. 
| They both turn to France 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 
seem united in a Triple Alliance. You two and I have 
an understanding. We'll see who makes the first move 
from behind his backyard fence. And when he does, 
there will be a hot time in the old town. 
ENGLAND, Russia, France, Japan, Vive la France! 
Germany, Austria, and Iraty [glance at each 
other, then| Hoch der Kaiser! 


in the Social Studies 


rue NATIONAL CouNCIL For THE SOCIAL Struptes 


W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


The May issue of Bulletin of High Points includes a num- 
ber of articles of interest to teachers of the social studies. 
Rk. B. Guinness, in “The Open-Book or Supervised Study 
Method in History,” outlines the features of a method in- 
volving a five-minute review of the lesson of the previous 
day. The writing on the blackboard of answers to questions 
previously assigned on cards by rows of pupils, followed by 
a three-minute period to check on the paragraphs written on 
the blackboard. Recitations on these paragraphs and oral 
summaries complete the lesson, and pupils are asked to 
summarize the lesson as home-work in preparation for the 
review of the following day. No other home study is as- 
signed, 

The method has reduced home study; it provided a sub- 
stitute for the conventional recitation; it enabled the capable 
and shy pupils to contribute, and it eliminated “the com- 
petitive-punitive atmosphere with teacher domination.” Dis- 
advantages of the method are: the lack of time for “asides, 
comments, or interpretations” made by the teacher; no op- 
portunity for discussion of reference reading and news- 
papers; there are few thought questions discussed because 
of lack of time. The final comment concerns subject matter 
as an element in the successful use of any method. 

“We are trying to get children to swallow an adult or- 
ganization of subject-matter which, so far as history is con- 
cerned, in most if not in all cases, is only partly, or not at 
all, factual. The student’s need to know that historical hap- 
penings cannot be described adequately, or their causes ex- 
plained honestly, in the compass of a single sentence or even 
a paragraph. Time and effort must be taken to have students 
read widely in various books on the same topic, or even on 
the thought of a single sentence. This evidently cannot be 
done when the aims and the type of course of study are 
what they are now.” 


Isabelle Purcell contributeg “Blackboard Work as a 
Method of Teaching History,”-in which as many pupils as 
can write readily in the room are assigned questions to 
answer on the blackboard. Other pupils write answers on 
paper. Attention is given to thought-provoking questions 
which require a summary of the facts of the lesson in order 
to write creditable answers. Advantages of the blackboard 
work in history are listed as follows: (1) Visual and auditory 
instruction are given; (2) Free discussion is provided; (3) 
The work is covered, provided the teacher has prepared the 
questions carefully; (4) The entire class takes part; (5) 
Pupil judgment is developed as to what constitutes a good 
answer; (6) Alertness on the part of pupil and marker are 
required; (7) Interest is aroused; (8) An excellent check on 


pupil preparation is made; (9) Individual differences are 


provided for. 

C. H. Willison, in “A Visit to Fieldston Ethical Culture 
School to Observe Equipment for History and Methods,” is 
a description of the history rooms, equipped as laboratories 
and adjacent to the library, and is presented in considerable 
detail. Books are duplicated to the extent that eight to four- 
teen copies of each title are available. Rooms are equipped 
with large tables arranged about an open space, and maps, 
books, and other materials are available in such numbers that 
all pupils can do effective work, The mastery technique is 
described in some detail in terms of the observations made 
during the visit. 


The summer meeting of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies as the Department of Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association was held at Los Angeles, June 
30 and July 2. Under the capable chairmanship of Miss 
Cecilia R. Irvine of the University High School, West Los 
Angeles, a luncheon session was planned in addition to the 
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regular program on Tuesday and on Thursday. At the lunch- 
eon meeting there were from two to three hundred people 
who listened with much enthusiasm and profit to Prof. 
Maurice W. Keatinge, visiting professor in Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, from the University of 
Oxford. Professor Keatinge was followed by Prof. D. 5S. 
Muzzey, visiting professor at the University of California, 
Los Angeles and of Columbia University, and Miss Bessie L. 
Pierce of the University of Chicago. The program of the 
National Council as given at the regular session follows: 


First Session, Tuesday, June 30, 1:45 vm. 
Room 206, Administration Building 
University of Southern California 
Presiding, Professor Emory S. Bogardus, Director, School 
of Social Welfare, University of Southern California. 

“The Need for Developing Diagnostic Tests,” Elene 
Michell, Associate Professor of Social Science, State Teach- 
ers College, San Francisco. 

“Education and the Modern Business World—The Op- 
portunity of the Social Science Teacher,” Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley, Chairman, Department of Social Science, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

“The Morrison System as Applied to the Teaching of 
American History,” Anna Virginia Welch, Instructor in 
History, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Washington. 


Second Session, Thursday, July 2, 1:45 v.m. 
Room 206, Administration Building 
University of Southern California 


Presiding, Mr. C. W. Jackson, Junior College, Long Beach. 

“Integrating The Junior College Social Studies,” Hettie A. 
Withey, Instructor in History, Chaffee Junior College, On- 
tario. 

“Should the Social Studies be Taught Separately?” Maur- 
ice W. Keatinge, University of Oxford. 

“The Work of the Commission on History and Other So- 
cial Studies in the Schools,” A. C. Krey, Professor of History, 
University of Minnesota, and Chairman of the Commission 
on History and other Social Studies in the Schools, American 
Historical Association. 

Brief abstracts of the papers read at the First Session 
held on Tuesday, June 30, are included here. The afternoon 
of Thursday, July 2, was also given over to discussions of 
topics which will later undoubtedly be printed in full in 
issues of Tur Hisroricat Ovrtoox. It should be said in this 
connection that the N.E£.A. Proceedings will contain abstracts 
of all the papers presented. 


Tue Neep ror Devetorinc DraGNostic Tests 
BY 


ELENE MICHELL, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


Teachers should aid in diagnosing the difficulties encoun- 
tered by pupils in attempting to learn the social studies. 
Three types of difficulties are immediately discernible: (1) 
that block the pupil’s thinking; (2) smug 
complacency and biased thinking resulting from historical 
misconceptions and unquestioned prejudices; (3) limitations 
in using essential study tools, such as reading comprehen- 
sion, adequate vocabulary, reference books, interpretation 
of charts and graphs, visualizing the past, recognizing the 
nature of evidence, and so on. 

Some tests of abilities in the third group are already in 
existence but need critical evaluation; other measures should 
be developed. Diagnostic testing should be designed to secure 
pupil codéperation and activity in overcoming the difficulties 
thus uncovered. 


EpvucaTion AND THE Mopern Bousrtness Worip: Tue 
OpportuNity oF THE Science TeaAcuer 
BY 
ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


In a world of prosperity and depression, amid a multitude 
of business conflicts and problems, where do we find the 
social scientist? To what extent has he understood, ex- 
plained, prepared, or prevented? For each of these what 
responsibility must he bear? 

The age of science, machines, and power calls for more 
and better education. For this new world of business do we 
have enough Social Science and do we have the right kind? 
Evidently, the education of the Machine Age must be differ- 
ent from that of earlier days, and it must be better than 
industrial capitalism was. 

There is an underlying conflict between business and edu- 
cation. In connection with this conflict the social scientist 
can do two things: first, he can show why there may be a 
conflict and, by explaining its history, reduce it. Secondly, 
he can use Social Science as a means of aiding business and, 
at the same time, give education a squarer deal. 

Evidently our courses must be improved. We must give 
history which deals with things that count, present govern- 
ment that is alive, economics that is practical, sociology 
that is vital but definite, and psychology that makes all 
things new. 

To explain education in relation to business involves also 
democracy. Jn these three fields we find three definite under- 
lying fundamentals which we must integrate. These are: first, 
voluntary coéperation, the new spirit of the new world which 
we owe to democracy; second, efficiency, nothing without 
good results, an achievement for which we are indebted to 
business; and third, social responsibility, the individual and 
group product of the new education. 


Tue Unir Mastery Tecunique as Applied THE 
TeacuiIne or History 
BY 
ANNA VIRGINIA WELCH, QUEEN ANNE HIGII SCHOOL, SEATTLE 


The unit mastery technique as developed by Professor 
Morrison of the University of Chicago calls for the organiza- 
tion of history into units of learning rather than into daily 
assignments. Units are very definite developments which 
have played a prominent part in shaping our present politi- 
cal and social conditions. 

The method does not train for memorization of facts, 
but for the acquisition of permanent attitudes that may be 
used for individual adjustment to present social environ- 
ment. The class room library, with a wide range of books 
on the subject matter, always open to the use of the pupils, 
prolonged periods of concentration, independence in work 
with individual aid from the teacher only as needed, or- 
ganization of material, all lends itself to training in sys- 
tematic thinking and intellectual self-dependence. 

More than ever is it necessary for the schools through 
the foundation laid for correct thinking to turn out trained 
minds. As our social and political conditions change, so 
must our methods in school change. Easy tasks in the class 
room in no way equip for the tackling of highly technical 
problems, such as, for instance, the tariff. Yet pupils as 
future citizens must meet and solve these problems. If our 
democratic education does not accomplish this, it has been 
futile. The unit mastery technique as developed by Professor 
Morrison of the University of Chicago, training as it does 
for development of attitudes, mental application over long 
periods, and self-dependence in the class room, is designed 
to raise up a generation of thinkers to offset a bankruptcy of 
intellectual leadership, 
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EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Economie and Social History of an English Village 
(Crawley, Hampshire) A.D. 909-1928. By N. S. B. Gras 
and E. C. Gras. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1930, xv, 730 pp. $7.50. 


This book consists of 535 pages of documents (and some 
translations) and statistics with current comment, and 160 
pages of interpretative introduction. Together these provide 
in a unique way a thousand years of the history of a 
village five miles from Winchester, but off the main roads 
and therefore but slightly touched by the transient forces 
operating near it in England. On the other hand, its history 
reveals nearly always, and sometimes strikingly, the per- 
vasive effects of what general study has revealed to be the 
great changes in English life, such as the spreading of the 
medieval church, the Black Death, the reformation, enclosure, 
the rise of modern capitalism, the competition of overseas 
agriculture, and the metropolitan growth of London. 

The authors are consciously cautious and seldom stray 
afield. They also assume that readers are scholars and 
familiar with economic and agricultural terms, many of 
which in the medieval period are technical and even still 
undefined, The reader is likely, therefore, to lament a little 
the niggardliness of explanation and synthesis in the in- 
troduction and to find himself rather at sea over various 
technicalities in the documents. This is a book to be studied 
and related to many other works. One healthy result of the 
authors’ approach is that there is little temptation to draw 
general conclusions from this particular work. It is Crawley 
which emerges in quite notably continuous existence on the 
chalk downs of Hampshire. The illustrations are interesting 
and useful, but oddly enough the maps are not. There is 
continuous reference to “the direction of Winchester” with- 
out indication of which that was on the survey map. 

There are serious and disappointing gaps in the surviving 
records, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners refused to 
divulge the results of their survey after 1869, but what is 
available is quite remarkable. The best pictures which emerge 
are those of the manor at its height in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; of manorial income and outgo, expenses and prices, 
1208-1449; of medieval and modern agricultural technique 
(including an experimental rotation in the 14th century) ; 
of the passing of service rents in favor of money payments 
and demesne leases; of enclosure (in 1795); of the rise and 
fall of the yeomen; of modern enfranchisement of the land; 
and of a gallant, scientific attempt (1922-1928) under a 
single capitalist (“the new manorialism”) to make an agri- 
cultural Crawley pay. Exceptional and interesting features 
were the dual character of Crawley (Celt and Saxon? free 
and unfree?), its six common fields and irregular field rota- 
tions, the cradle-hold (youngest son) customary tenure, the 
apparent impact of town competition 1300-1315, and the 
survival down to 1926 of medieval tenant regulations, and to 
the nineteenth century of the ancient courts. 

In all, the book is one for close students who will read 
introduction and documents together and bring to the read- 
ing comparative knowledge from elsewhere. For them this 
history of Crawley will be a fascinating, even exciting, story. 


The American Revolution and the British Empire. By R. 
Coupland. Longmans, Green and Co. London, New York, 
Toronto, 1930; vii, 331 pp. $4.50. 


The theme of this volume, in which the Beit Professor 
of Colonial History in Oxford expands the text of a series 
of lectures delivered at the University of London on the Sir 
George Watson Foundation, is the many-sided influence of 
the American Revolution upon the subsequent development 
of the British Empire. As viewed by the author that in- 
fluence was so beneficient that the Revolution, though he 


persists in speaking of it as a “tragedy,” appears in the 
light of a blessing for which all Britishers ought to be de- 
voutly thankful. 

In the sphere of domestic British politics Mr. Coupland 
attributes to the Revolution not only the collapse of George 
III’s experiment in personal government—here he follows 
the beaten track—but also the beginnings of the movement 
for parliamentary reform. The controversy raised by the 
Stamp Act, as he points out, emphasized the unrepresenta- 
tive character of the House of commons, and English radi- 
cals who agitated for the reform of the representative sys- 
tem at home were profoundly influenced by American argu- 
ments against parliamentary authority over the colonies. 
“No one, indeed, can imagine,” he says, “that the coincidence 
in time between the development of the revolutionary move- 
ment in America and that of the reform movement in Eng- 
land was a mere coincidence in fact.” That the two move- 
ments were related has not been wholly unsuspected, but 
the connection between them has not received sufficient con- 
sideration, and it was well to call attention to it. 

Another coincidence in time which was not a mere co- 
incidence in fact was the simultaneous recognition by Great 
Britain of the independence of the United States and the 
legislative independence of Ireland. In no other part of the 
British Empire were the effects of the American Revolution 
more immediate or more obvious than in Ireland, The Irish 
movement for freedom from the authority of the British 
Parliament began before the American and contributed 
something to it, especially in the way of constitutional argu- 
ment, but the debt was more than repaid, for America gave 
Ireland an example of successful defiance of Parliament, and 
it was the American war that gave Irish patriots their op- 
portunity and made it possible for them to accomplish their 
objects. Mr. Coupland devotes two chapters to what he calls 
“the Trish Revolution.” 

“The Indian Revolution,” a name which the author gives 
to the reforms in the administration of British India that 
were effected between 1772 and 1784, comes into the pic- 
ture because the loss of the American colonies enhanced the 
commercial value of India, “the brightest jewel that now 
remained in His Majesty’s crown,” as Dundas called it, and 
it came to be realized in England that bad Indian govern- 
ment meant bad Indian trade. Mr. Coupland considers it 
unquestionable that “the transformation of British policy in 
India was largely due to the determination of British states- 
men and business men to make good in the Fast the re- 
sources of imperial power and wealth which had been lost 
in the West.” 

To bring the British abolition movement into a discussion 
of the effects of the American Revolution might seem to be 
something of a tour de force. But the author declares it to 
be an “historical fact” that “if the American Revolution 
had not happened when it did, the abolition of the slave 
trade and slavery within the British Empire would not have 
happened when and as they did.” If the United States had 
still been British colonies when Wilberforce and his friends 
launched their crusade, if the planters of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia had been added to the pro-slavery 
forces in the British Empire, the abolitionists, so it is argued, 
would not have been successful. “The American Revolution 
. . » removed a serious obstacle to the destruction of the 
British slave system.” This is a reasonable conjecture, but 
it is never wise to be too categorical about historical might- 
have-beens. 

After a consideration of two of the immediate results of 
the American Revolution that had far-reaching consequences 
in the history of the “second” British Empire, the emigra- 
tion of the American Loyalists to the British North Ameri- 
can provinces and the transportation of British convicts to 
Australia, Mr. Coupland concludes with a chapter entitled 
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“The Great Experiment.” In this he dissents from the 
opinion of those who have argued that the Canada Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791 shows that British statesmen had learned 
nothing from the American Revolution. He admits that “the 
policy of 1791” conceded in form to the Canadian provinces 
no more than any of the lost colonies had enjoyed, but he 
insists that it was not “a mere mechanical continuation of 
the pre-Revolution system,” that it made a new start in a 
new spirit, the essence of the new spirit being a purpose on 
the part of British statesmen to assimilate the government 
of the provinces to that of the mother country. Did the au- 
thors of the Act of 1791 realize that the principle of as- 
similation implied a progressive policy? On rather slim evi- 
dence the author answers the question in the affirmative, 
though he is careful to add that they had no conception of 
the method by which Canadians were in time to acquire “the 
same constitution” as Englishmen at home. According to his 
interpretation, the liberalism of British colonial policy in 
1791 was swamped by the tide of anti-Jacobin reaction, and 
British statesmen of a later day had to learn anew the 
lessons of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Coupland is guilty of occasional lapses from accuracy 
in matters of fact, as when he speaks of West Florida be- 
fore 1763 as a Spanish colony (p. 52), of William Molyneux’s 
famous pamphlet as being “replete with historical and legal! 
learning” (p. 90), of Chatham as the first person to propose 
the establishment of “a national pan-American government” 
(p. 72) and of Jay’s Treaty as permitting “small American 
ships to enter British West Indian ports” (p. 173, note). 
Nor will his interpretations always be acceptable to judi- 
cious readers. For example, the statement that the revolt of 
the American colonies was “almost entirely a matter of 
theories and principles” (p. 216) is not substantiated by any 
evidence and will not commend itself to those who do not 
share the author’s prepossessions, But his book is interesting 
and suggestive, and it deserves to be read by all serious stu- 
dents of British imperial history. 

Roserr Livincsron Scuuyier 

Columbia University 


The Genius of Mexico. Lectures Delivered before the Fifth 
Seminar in Mesico, 1930, F.dited by Hubert C. Herring 
and Katharine Terrill. The Committee on Cultural Rela 
tions with Latin America, New York, 1931. 334 pp. 
These lectures delivered in Mexico City during the summer 

of 1930 form a varied exposition of several aspects of the 

country, its people, and its culture. As is usual in such 
collections the lectures are not at all uniform in quality or 
value. Some are of a very high order, among which are those 
by Paul U. Kellogg, Carleton Beals, Moises Saenz, Rafael 

Ramirez, Ramén Beteta, and a few others both American 

and Mexican. These possess real insight, contacts with the 

facts in Mexico, and a decided originality of presentation. 

This is not to say, however, that the others fail to bring a 

message or to present a point of view. The list of contribu- 

tors as well as the topics covered are an index of the inter- 
est of this symposium. 

The student of history and polities will naturally turn 
to the sections dealing with the Monroe Doctrine, immigra 
tion to the United States, and the governmental problems of 
Mexico. Of these he will find that on immigration most satis- 
factory, treated from the point of view of the government 
of the United States, the economist, sociologist, and social! 
worker. There is nothing new in the discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but four divergent points of view, Aaron Saenz, 
Secretary of Fducation and former Secretary of State, gives 
an outline of the central and state government of Mexico, 
while other Mexicans discuss the problems of finance and 
penal reform. The Mexican labor movement is given a brief 
section, while Catholic and Protestant clergymen present 
partisan apologies on the religious question. This latter is 
given a relatively minor position in view of its importance 
a few years ago. 

Mexican art, music, and folklore have recently been as 
cendent in popular attention, Here the Mexicans themselves 
bear testimony to the achievement in these flelds as well as 


to the prospects for future development. The entire col- 
lection breathes an air which is exotic, fresh, and somewhat 
exhilarating. The three lectures by Moises Saenz which sup- 
ply the title to the book are an excellent container for this 
essence which makes people become attached to the land. 
The realism of Carlton Beals gives point to the phrase of 
Hubert C. Herring, who sponsors this “adventure in the fine 
art of understanding.” 
Mivron W. 
Albright College 


A Guide to the Study of Medieval History. By Louis J. 
Paetow. Revised Edition under the Auspices of the Medi- 
eval Academy of America, Dana C. Munro, editor in chief. 
New York, 1931. (Crofts, $6.00). 

Of the many contributions to medieval scholarship which 
the Medieval Academy of America is making none is of more 
general or more immediate value than the reissue of Prof. 
L.. J. Paetow’s Guide to the Study of Medieval History. First 
published in 1917 in a limited edition, the Guide was at once 
recognized as an indispensable aid to the bibliography of the 
Middle Ages. The speedy exhaustion of the edition has dis- 
tressed medievalists and librarians for several years. It is 
now reissued in a revised and extended form and it is to be 
hoped that the book will be kept in print. The basis of the 
new edition is Professor Paetow’s, for at the time of his 
death he was engaged in revising the Guide, and the notes 
which he had made were given to the Academy by Mrs. 
Paetow. Under the editorship of Prof. Dana C. Munro, a 
distinguished group of medievalists have collaborated to 
make the Guide an accurate and complete critical bibliog- 
raphy and experts in various fields have revised and added 
new sections to the book. 

Fundamentally it is the same Giide and the chapters and 
paragraphing of the first edition have been retained, with a 
few exceptions. The most important innovations are the in- 
clusion in Part I, chapter 3, of a new ninth section on Place 
Names, and in Part III, chapter 24, of a section dealing with 
the vernacular literatures other than the French. Old Fng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, Old and Middle High 
German, Old Saxon and Middle Low German, Old Norse, 
Old Frisian, Old and Middle Dutch, Celtic and Slavie lan- 
guages and literatures have been added to the Old French 
contained in the first edition. The omission of Castilian and 
Catalan is to be regretted and is the more noticeable in that 
Slavie has been included in the linguistic section contrary to 
the general rule of the Guide which does not include Slavie 
or Oriental materials in the historical sections, but confines 
itself to materials in the western European languages. The 
inclusion of these new literary bibliographies greatly in- 
creases the value of the Guide, however, and adapts it to the 
needs of students of literature. 

The syllabus outline which preceded the bibliography in 
each section of the Guide has been retained as it was found 
in the first edition. Minor changes have been made, but it is 
practically a reprinting of the first edition, even to such ob- 
vious errors as that found on page 310 (p. 316 of the first 
edition) where in paragraph 11 reference is made to James 
IIL of Aragon 1827-13386. (Paragraph 16 of the same seetion 
lists correctly Alfonso TV 1327-1336. If this reference is to 
James IIL of Majorca, 4.1349, the only James [11 who could 
possibly be connected with this section, it should have been 
so indicated.) 

In all sections new titles have been added and the bibliog 
raphies have been brought down to date to the end of 1928, 
and some volumes of even later date have been included. 
But the revision is not as complete as might have been hoped 
for from such a committee, and there are decided irregu- 
larities in the completeness of the titles listed. The Italian 
materials are sadly neglected in comparison with some other 
fields. While the statement on page 329 that no attempt has 
been made to include all the Italian publications and series 
explains the omission of many important titles, it does not 
explain the inclusion of such titles as the Archivio storico 
per provincie napoletane, and the Archivio della societa 
romana di storia patria, and the omission of the equally im 
portant Monumenti storici pubblicati dalla R. deputazione 
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veneta di storia patria and the Archivio storico Siciliano. 
Nor is it easy to understand why the Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 
1891-1921, has been included and the Archivio Veneto, 1871- 
1890, which preceded it, and the Archivio Veneto-Tridentino, 
1922 on, which continued it, have been left out. 

Other minor cases of the samme genre are: the inclusion 
of L. Halphen, Comté @ Anjou and the omission of J. Char- 
trou, L’ Anjou de 1109 a 1151, the inclusion of M. Komroff, 
Marco Polo and the omission of his Contemporaries of Marco 
Polo, the inclusion of Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden zur 
ilteren Handels und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig 
(which is given with an incorrect title), and the omission of 
Thomas, Diplomatarium Veneto-levantinium and R. Pre- 
delli’s Diplomatarium, which are the continuations of Tafel- 
Thomas. In the section dealing with the crusades A. Ruville, 
Die Kreuzziige (Bonn, 1920), G. Schlumberger, Byzance et 
Croisades (Paris, 1927), I. Strehlke, Tabulae Ordinis Theu- 
tonici (Berlin, 1886), and M. Grandclaude, Etude critique 
sur les Livres des Assises de Jerusalem (Paris, 1923), are 
conspicuously absent, and in the paragraph dealing with 
Cyprus the inclusion of B. Stewart, Cyprus is inconsistent 
with the omission of the more important N. lorga, Philippe 
de Méziéres (Paris, 1896), C. D. Cobham, Eacerpta Cypria 
(Cambridge, 1908), and J. P. Reinhard, 
Geschichte des Konigreichs Cypern (2 vols., Erlangen, 1766- 
68). Predelli, J libri commemoriali della repubblica de Vene- 
via, Regesti (3 vols. Venice, 1876-1883, in the Monumenti 
storici p.d.R, deputazione veneta) might well have been in- 
cluded under the special studies on Venice. 

But while most specialists will be able to find omissions in 
their respective fields the work as a whole stands a splendid 
bibliography and a lasting monument to Professor Paetow 
and to the Medieval Academy. The format of the book is 
handsome and the print is better than that of the first edi 
tion. The index is well done and seems complete, though 
there are occasional slips such as indexing H. O. Taylor, 
Freedom of the Mind in History under R. Taylor, author of 
Renaissance Italy. The revised edition is particularly valu- 


V ollstandige 


able in calling attention to articles in English and American 
periodicals and Festschrift volumes such as the essays dedi- 
cated to Professors Tout, Poole, Munro, and Haskins, many 
of which are listed separately as well as generally. 

The Medieval Academy of America is to be thanked for, 
and congratulated upon, the publication of this indispensable 
bibliography to the ever-increasing literature on the Middle 
Ages. It is to be hoped that the Guide will be periodically 
revised and kept always available, for it will always be 
needed. 

Joun L. La Monte 

University of Minnesota 


International Government. By Kdmund C. Mower. D. C. 

Heath & Co., Boston, 1931. xix, 736 pp. $5.00. 
International Law, A Restatement of Principles in Con- 

formity with Actual Practise. By Ellery C. Stowell. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York, 1931. xxvi, 829 pp. $4.75. 

The title of Professor Mower’s book immediately calls 
to mind the brilliant treatise of Mr, L. S. Woolf, first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, and a comparison of the tables of 
contents of the two books will impress even the most casual 
student with the amazing progress towards organizing the 
world that has been made in the post-war years. Whole 
libraries have in the interval been published on special phases 
of the subject, but this has scarcely served to simplify the 
task of the teacher, and a new and adequate text has for 
some time been badly needed. This need has now been hap- 
pily met. 

Professor Mower has been at some pains to justify his 
title and at the outset he ably defends the thesis that the 
existing system of international relationships is fairly en- 
titled to the name “international government” in the ortho- 
dox sense of the word “government.” Successive parts of the 
book are devoted to the origin of international government, 
the bases of international government in the modern society 
of states, the diplomatic intercourse of states, international 
executive and administrative functions, the international 
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legislative function, the international judicial function, the 
problem of war, and the League of Nations. Part vim on 
the League of Nations comprises over three hundred pages. 
It includes chapters on the World Court and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The reviewer feels that the real 
importance of the latter body has been somewhat slighted 
in being confined to twenty pages in a work of this size. 

The author leans heavily on secondary material, but the 
frequent citations from other writers have been very well 
chosen—the book is a model of objectivity. Such difficult 
questions as international sanctions and the democratic con- 
trol of foreign policy are handled with rare judgment. The 
work of organization and consolidation of the vast material 
are especially worthy of commendation and frequent topi- 
cal subheads simplify the task of the student. 

The rapid succession of current events makes it impossible 
for such a book to be altogether up to date but the author 
succeeds in bringing most of his many threads through the 
Fleventh (1930) Assembly. 

There are a few errors in fact, such as the statement 
(page 277) that Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia-Herze- 
govina without previous consultation with any of the other 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, and the implication 
(page 573) that naval aircraft were limited by the London 
Treaty of 1930. But most of these are of minor importance. 
More serious perhaps are certain omissions such as the fail- 
ure to mention, in an otherwise excellent review of the man- 
dates system, the friction that has developed from time to 
time between the Mandates Commission on the one hand and 
the representatives of the mandatory powers on the Council 
on the other. It seems to the reviewer that Professor Mower 
does not give sufficient weight to those national political am- 
bitions which constitute such a serious menace to the func- 
tioning of international government. 

A list of readings is appended to each chapter. These are 
well chosen from such books and periodicals as are easily 
available to most libraries—no reference is made to primary 
sources or foreign language material. The index is adequate. 

The reviewer believes that this is by far the best general 
text hitherto published on the subject. 

Professor Stowell’s book is the latest addition to the 
American Political Science Series already enriched by Dr. 
Buell’s penetrating text on International Relations. The 
author has blazed a new trail both in the organization and 
the emphasis of his material, which is a radical departure 
from the conventional restatement, and in what he has in- 
cluded and left out. He has followed Walter Bagehot’s ad- 
monition to “look closely and for himself” and has made an 
earnest, if not completely successful, effort to escape from 
the bondage of obsolescent doctrine with which this subject 
is littered. The most original parts of his book are also the 
best. 

The text is divided into three books under the general 
titles of Sovereignty, Intervention, and World Organization. 
It is refreshing to find a text writer with the courage and, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, the good sense to limit to fifty 
pages the discussion of the laws of war and neutrality. The 
League of Nations has made these subjects almost academic. 
On the other hand, Professor Stowell has given more space 
to his special field of intervention than would seem suitable 
to a well proportioned work. He has the courage of his con- 
victions and this makes for clarity and coherence even if 
it leads him at times to state as international law rules which 
are at least debatable. 

The last book on World Organization steps beyond the ac- 
customed boundaries of the subject. In addition to a descrip- 
tion of the League system and the World Court, this section 
includes a brilliant discussion of collective intervention to 
enforce international legal rights, as a desideratum of in- 
ternational conduct if not a strict rule of international law. 
Here is one international lawyer who freely admits the limi- 
tations and defects of the juristic method. Professor Stowell 
is not so afraid of speculation and prophecy as are most 
text writers and he looks forward to a new international 
morality and to the supervention of the national state sys- 
tem in a World Society. He follows the rule of Louis Ren- 
ault, whom he quotes: “It is for the jurist at the same time 


that he sets forth what is, to indicate what should be.” 

The unaccustomed organization of the subject may con- 
fuse some students but the smooth clear style of the author 
and the fact that the book is not overloaded with footnotes 
(there are enough) makes it generally suitable for elemen- 
tary courses. The printing maintains the high standard of 
the previous volumes in the series and a good index, bibliog- 
raphy, and table of cases are included. 

It is the author’s hope, expressed in the prface, that his 
outline may serve as a basis for the codification of inter- 
national law. Whether or not this high ambition is fulfilled 
Professor Stowell has written a scholarly and stimulating 
book. 

Wawtpen Moore 
University of Rochester 


A History of South America. By Charles Edmund Akers. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1930. xxxii, 781 pp. Illus. 
Maps. $5. 

A History of the Argentine Republic. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1931. xxvii, 255 
pp. Illus. Maps. 

Narratives of the Discovery of America. By A. W. Lawrence 
and Jean Young. Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
New York, 1931. viii, 300 pp. Maps. $3. 

Select Documents Illustrating the four Voyages of Columbus. 
Vol. 1. By Cecil Jane. The Hakluyt Society, London, 1930. 
Illus. Maps. 


The first volume was published originally in 1904 and 
was revised in 1912 by its author, a newspaper correspond- 
ent, a traveler, and an explorer, who died in 1915. This, the 
third edition, has been brought up to date by Mr. L. E. 
Elliot, also a correspondent and a traveler. Since its first 
appearance the book has been considered the best history 
in English of the “Continent of Opportunity.” But because 
it was limited to South America and to the years since 1854 
it could not be effectively used as a general text in a course 
in Hispanic American history. It was, however, used as a 
reference work of first importance. Consequently the revis- 
ing of the book to date is a welcome accomplishment par- 
ticularly since two new chapters have been added which in- 
clude a brief history of Panama and a discussion of the 
relations of South America to the League of Nations. More- 
over, the illustrations and some of the maps have been 
changed, although certain incorrect facts found in the earlier 
editions have been allowed to remain. 

The second volume is written by an English scholar for 
English readers, and is dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 
Better than any other recent work this book points out the 
part played by Britons in the national development of Argen- 
tina. And in an introductory essay Prof. Harold Temperly 
further shows how Canning was influential in securing recog- 
nition of Argentina, thus early bringing Great Britain into 
close contact with that state. 

Considering the brevity of the volume it is surprising that 
so many facts have been packed into it. Yet the narrative 
is interestingly written and the whole history of the country 
from the time of the conquest to the year 1930 is treated 
in a scholarly manner in 22 chapters and four appendices. 
In the latter are found a summary of the governments of 
Argentina together with a list of the viceroys and presi- 
dents, a translation of the Declaration of Independence, an 
outline of the present constitution of the nation, and a sum- 
mary of the Falkland Island controversy in its international 
aspects. There are two portraits and eight maps. The index 
is inadequate. 

The third volume is a book of readings and contains fif- 
teen documents significant and descriptive of the discovery 
of America. Eleven documents deal with the Norse discover- 
ies, two (Columbus’ Journal from Las Casas and a Letter) 
deal with the Columbian discoveries, and two tell of John 
Cabot’s discoveries. Each section is preceded by a brief 
historical introduction, and the translations are edited by 
the use of footnotes. The great bulk of the book (pages 61 
to 266) consists of the Journal of Columbus. Three maps 
deal with the voyages of Cabot and the Norsemen, and the 
first and third vovages of Columbus. There is no index. 
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The need for such a volume is not clearly evident to the 
reviewer for it can have little appeal for the average reader, 
and the scholar can go to the sources for the same material. 
What is needed, however, is a set of readings covering the 
whole field of Hispanic American history which will supple- 
ment the volume compiled by Professor Cleven. Such a book 
would have a much wider sale among teachers and students. 

The last volume cited is published by Bernard Quartich, 
Ltd. for the Hakluyt Society being number cxv of their 
series 11, and is to be completed in four volumes. The present 
book consists of four documents printed in the original lan- 
guage and in English translation. The first of these is the 
letter describing the results of the first voyage; the second is 
the letter of Diego Alvarez Chanca, a physician who went to 
the Indies and wrote an account of the second voyage; the 
third is the memorandum of Christopher Columbus sent to 
Ferdinand and Isabella by Antonio de Torres who accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage; and the fourth is 
an excerpt from the contemporary work of Andrés Bernaldez 
entitled History of the Catholic Sovereigns, Don Ferdinand 
and Dona Isabella. All of these documents have been edited 
with great care and in considerable detail. 

The most interesting part of the book is the long and 
scholarly introduction in which, despite frequent repetitions, 
the author undertakes by subtle historical criticism to ana- 
lyze the so-called Journal and Letter of Columbus. In this 
section also the author attempts to show the psychological 
make-up of the Discoverer in order to account for his ac- 
tions and his life aims. Moreover, the introduction furnishes 
an historical background for the whole setting of the dis- 
covery. 

Dr. Jane has hewn a way through a mass of controversial 
material about Columbus, and has left a clear path filled 
with his own views deduced quite largely by logical reason- 
ing. And while he has assumed at times what may be con- 
sidered an unbecoming dogmatism, yet he has constructed 
what he believes is a reasonable picture of the great Ex- 
plorer and has interpreted his thoughts and actions. This new 
Columbus is a religious fanatic imbued with the idea that 
he is the appointed of God who is guiding his every action. 
Whether or not one agrees with Dr. Jane’s interpretation of 
Columbus, it must be accepted as expert opinion for the 
author is recognized today as one of the leading authorities 
in this interesting but decidedly controversial field. 

A. Curtis Witcus 

The George Washington University 


The American Public Mind. By Peter Odegard. Columbia 

University Press, New York, 1930. 308 pp. 

American Society. By Charles F. Thwing. The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1931. 271 pp. 

Professor Odegard has given us a very interesting account 
of the ways in which certain American institutions influence 
public opinion. 

While admitting that the family is “the basic vehicle for 
the transmission of our social heritage,” the author points 
out that its influence is on the decline, and that it has become 
a unit “for begetting children who are soon swallowed up in 
the seething cauldron of city life.” After praising the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America for pro- 
moting “tolerance, friendship, international good-will, social 
justice, and sobriety,” Professor Odegard regretfully re- 
minds us that that organization is not really representative 
of American Protestantism. He decries the “obscurantism 
and intolerance” of small-town Protestants, while Catholicism 
is criticized for “uncomprehending intolerance.” 

The author finds that the elementary schools are suffer- 
ing from a plethora of poor teachers who, in a great many 
cases, are merely “effective police officers who supervise 
the behavior of the child for a few hours each day.” Re- 
strictions placed upon them by reactionary school boards 
so limit the independence of teachers that in order to secure 
a position the applicant “must confess to being either a 
nincompoop or a hypocrite.” ‘Ihe entire school system is too 
much influenced by the activities of business interests and 
patriotic societies, which insist upon having their ideals in- 
stilled into the students. American education, the author con- 


cludes, has become “a means for inoculating them [the stu- 
dents} with the stereotypes and superstitions of the dominant 
groups in control.” No one will deny the necessity of pre- 
serving and passing on the social and intellectual heritage 
of the race. But when this is done at the expense of intellec- 
tual independence and social progress, one may well ques- 
tion its value.” Fortunately, the author finds more liberalism 
in the colleges than in the elementary schools, but they too 
frequently become “academic mortuaries.” 

The importance that the newspaper plays in forming 
public opinion, the author asserts, has declined because news- 
papers today are not chiefly interested in influencing public 
opinion. They are huge business enterprises which must make 
a profit for the owners. Inasmuch as the newspaper is de- 
pendent upon advertising for most of its income, the business 
department “has taken precedence over the editorial de- 
partment.” The editor is forced to refrain from offending 
advertisers, and since the latter usually represents conserva- 
tive interests, the inevitable result is that the newspapers 
are inclined to avoid radical tendencies. 

The motion picture industry is averse to showing any 
film which will alienate any large group of people. Frequent- 
ly, however, public opinion is influenced indirectly by such 
means as portraying a Bolshevik as a villain and the Russian 
aristocrat as a hero. It is unfortunate that “the average 
movie audience is drowned in a flood of slobbering sex and 
sentiment,” as almost ninety per cent of the world’s films 
are made here and give other peoples a distorted view of 
American society. The radio possesses vast possibilities for 
influencing public opinion. But, writes the author, “if the 
radio is to elevate and educate the public, it must be freed 
from the domination of the advertisers.” He hopes that en- 
dowed radio stations will be an institution of the future 
just as we today have endowed universities. 

Professor Odegard concludes his work with a vigorous 
condemnation of censorship in all its forms. He points out 
that true religious liberty does not exist because atheists 
are not tolerated and because the Mormons are not allowed 
to practice polygamy. He holds that any censorship is dan- 
gerous because people generally do not agree as to what 
should be censored. If lewd phrases are to be eliminated 
from our literature, why not, he asks, suppress the Bible 
which contains many obscene words? 

While one may not agree with all of Professor Odegard’s 
views, he has given us a thought-stimulating book which 
should be read by all who are interested in the study of 
modern American society. 

In an excellent chapter entitled, “The Best and the Worst 
in American Society,” President Thwing presents America 
as a land of extremes, and tells us about our good qualities 
as well as our bad ones. If avarice, covetousness, and greed 
are common; if we sometimes do think too much about the 
“almighty dollar,” it is comforting to be reminded that no 
people are more willing to help their fellow-men in time 
of distress, and that the people of New York City alone 
annually give eighty million dollars to charitable enterprises. 

The author holds that there are twelve tests of a nation’s 
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civilization, and subjects the United States to these tests. 
Our inability to meet two of the requirements (respect for 
the family and the church) does not preclude the author 
from deciding that we are civilized, because we measure up 
to the other ten standards. Among these are: respect for our 
past and our future; ability to create and to maintain insti- 
tutions; ability to act in unison; ability to combine stability 
with flexibility in our government; respect for the life and 
health of the citizen; and interest in education. 

President Thwing agrees with Professor Odegard that 
the influence of the family has declined, but he goes further 
and tells us the causes and the remedies. The forces which 
he believes have diminished the importance of the family 
are: the growth of feminine independence; the increase of 
interest in things outside the home; and the growth of indi- 
vidualism. To restore the family to its former status he 
suggests: more forethought before marriage; more deter- 
mination on the part of the husband and the wife to main- 
tain the home; more children; and greater interest in re- 
ligion. 

President Thwing has given us a charmingly written book. 
It is one which not only points out the failings of American 
society, but one which also gives us the author’s opinion as 
to how they should be remedied. 

R. Strantey McCorvock 

Lincoln Memorial University 


The Cabinet Council of England in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, 1622-1784, vol. 1. By Edward Ray- 
mond Turner. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1930. 
xi, 469 pp. $7.50. 


Within the past few months English administrative his- 
tory has lost two of its leading devotees, Professor Tout in 
the medieval field and now Professor Turner in the more 
modern period. In a sense the death of the latter is the 
greater calamity for whereas Professor Tout’s work has been 
ably completed, much of Professor Turner’s may never be. 
The volume under review is the first of a projected two 
volume treatment of the Cabinet Council designed to com- 
plement the same author’s two volumes on the Privy Council 
published a few years ago. In addition we are informed that 
the author had “mostly finished research for an account of 
the crown in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
for another relating to ministers and parliament during 
that time.” It is to be hoped that the completion of these 
projects will be brought about. 

In this volume Professor Turner narrates the evolution 
of the cabinet council from its origins down to 1717 when 
the king ceased to preside, devoting at the same time much 
space to its functions and organization. In his Introduction, 
which is largely given over to a summary analysis of the 
privy council from its origins to its decline, he maintains that 
the cabinet council “was no distillation out of the committee 
of the whole privy council,” but rather an outgrowth of the 
privy council committee of foreign affairs, a body which 
dealt not only with diplomacy but with all other matters of 
government as well, and which because of this superseded 
in early Hanoverian times the roct from which it sprang. 
How the cabinet council, a term originally applied in suspi- 
cion, developed in the seventeenth century from the privy 
council and in the eighteenth took from that body almost 
all its importance and power, is a_ political phenomenon 
oftener assumed than explained, and students cannot help 
but be indebted to the man whose painstaking and intelligent 
industry has furnished them with a guide through a most 
confusing maze. 

Professor Turner, as his title implies, settles upon the 
last years of James I as the period when the foreign com- 
mittee became at least a semi-permanent group. The privy 
council had had temporary committees for various purposes 
during the sixteenth century, but generally foreign affairs 
had been the personal concern of the sovereign in conjunc- 
tion with his secretaries. The insistent problems of foreign 
politics, however, led to the evolution of a standing commit- 
tee which received something like official recognition by 1628- 
29. Notwithstanding the title of the committee it is obvious 
that no sooner was it created than it began to exercise powers 


outside the realm of diplomacy. Furthermore the character 
of its membership would indicate that very early it became 
a political junta extraordinary. Our author is, however, 
very cautious about generalizing too facilely on the period 
before 1660 because of the paucity of committee records. 
During the Restoration, on the other hand, the committees 
of foreign affairs came boldly into prominence, developed a 
more regular procedure and extended their jurisdiction. As 
earlier, the idea of a secret all powerful committee roused 
considerable animosity and at times therefore the committee 
for foreign affairs was hailed under another name, such as 
committee of intelligence. Space does not permit a further 
outline of this book, but it can be pointed out that to the 
discussion of such problems as those of procedure, expanding 
power, the réle of royal favorites, and continental analogies 
there is added a rich mine of illustrative material which 
clearly indicates the variety of the committee’s work. 

That a pioneer book of this sort has faults is to be ex- 
pected. There is repetition and confusion, the style is not 
infrequently awkward, the conclusions are often too tenta- 
tive, and the reader sometimes cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Yet against these rather superficial defects stands a 
book of great value and interest, a pleasant reminder of the 
fact that the administrative history of England owes not a 
little to American investigators. 


Cuartes F. Mutierr 
University of Missouri 


A History of the Hebrew People from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 70 A.D, Largely in the Language of Bible. 
Prepared by George A. Barton. The Century Co., New 
York, London, 1930, 464 pp. $3.50. 

Professor Barton’s volume constitutes a part of the Cen- 
tury Historical Series edited by Prof. Dana C. Munro. It 
deals with the history of the Israelites and the Jews down 
to the destruction of the Second Temple, referring for the 
continuation to the History of the Jewish People by Max L.. 
Margolis and A. Marx (not Marks). It is an unpretentious 
attempt to summarize in a popular fashion the history of 
the Hebrew people in view of the recent archaeological dis- 
coveries and the modern critical investigations of the Old 
Testament. Prof. Barton, a well-known authority on Biblical 
archaeology, limits his scientific apparatus to a few im- 
portant references, usually citing his own voluminous work 
Archaeology and the Bible. There the reader can find more 
ample discussions of both the sources and modern literature. 
The main feature of the present volume consists in the en- 
deavor to relate the events in the language of the original 
sources, such as the Fl Amarna letters, the Old Testament 
(in the Revised Version of 1885) and I Maccabees (like- 
wise in the Revised Version of 1894). 

However, this emphasis upon the Biblical narratives im- 
poses upon the author a special difficulty: the divergency 
between the historical outlook of these ancient narrators 
and that of our generation. Professor Barton cannot be said 
to have successfully escaped the ensuing disproportions. Not 
only are three quarters of the whole book devoted to the 
history of Israel before 586 B.c. and only one quarter to the 
following six and a half centuries, but in the division of the 
particular chapters the discrepancy becomes even more ob- 
vious. Thus the author devotes 33 pages to the reign of Saul 
and 82 to that of David, because the O.'T. historians happen to 
treat extensively these two personalities and their periods. As 
against that the tremendously important work of Moses 
and the equally momentous epoch of “the captivity and 
after” receive only scant consideration on 14 pages each. In 
the latter chapter are compressed among many other things 
Ezekiel and Second Isaiah, and Priest Code and Job and 
the Elephantine papyri, each of which sources would doubt- 
less deserve to be quoted in significant excerpts. Neither can 
44 pages suffice for the treatment of the last two centuries of 
the Second Commonwealth, one of the most crucial periods 
in the development of the Jewish people and of the Mediter- 
ranean world at large. 

Another effect of this dependence upon Biblical narratives 
is the failure to treat precisely these sections of history which 
may appear to us as the most important ones. Economic 
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history is hardly mentioned at all, the index containing one 
reference to commerce, none to agriculture and handicrafts. 
The most fundamental political institutions, such as mon- 
archy, priesthood, and army are passed over with a few 
casual remarks. Even the religious history is given only in 
a few chance quotations. As a rule the author avoids ex- 
tremes of Biblical criticism. However, his reconstruction of 
the original Ten Commandments of Moses (p. 65) consists 
of most arbitrarily selected ten ritual laws. Of minor slips, 
the identification of the synagogue with “beth din” (p. 364) 
is the most disturbing. 

As a whole, the book may be regarded as an historical 
commentary to selected readings from the Bible rather than 
as an historical manual itself. In this sense, it may serve 
as a useful guide for instruction in Sunday schools, etc. 


Sato Baron 
Columbia University 


Nelson W. Aldrich: a Leader in American Politics. By 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1930. xii, 496 pp. 


Stephenson’s life of Senator Aldrich is a careful piece of 
writing. Detailed and well documented, it is a good intro- 
duction to American political life from 1881 to 1911. A man 
who could sustain himself in Washington for such a length 
of time is well worth describing, even though that period 
is far less eventful and less dramatic than the preceding 
thirty years or the years from the close of Taft’s adminis- 
tration to the present. For thirty years Mr. Aldrich repre- 
sented Rhode Island in the Upper House with the ease and 
grace of an English peer. His home life possessed a positive 
charm, and his personal affairs advanced with steady strides, 
enabling him to travel and to develop into something of an 
art connoisseur, Stephenson’s picture reveals a man apart 
from the turmoil and dirt of local political struggles—a coun- 
try gentleman winning those whom he felt were his equals, 
employing enough others to maintain his station, and deliber- 
ately ignoring the rest. We can see beyond the covers of the 
hook that this man is the founder of a prominent American 
family, whose representatives now play important parts in 
New York City life. 

But when the author tells us that Aldrich the business 
man always gave way to “Aldrich the statesman” (122), 
we are not impressed. Does the data available permit such 
an interpretation? The boy from “the old white farmhouse 
high upon a hill,” whose chief family heritage was good New 
England stock, went to Providence in 1858 to get a job. 
He made good from the start. Because of illness the en- 
listment in the Union Army did not break the continuity of 
his advancement. In eight years he was a junior partner and 
president of a bank and able to marry. To local politics he 
brought his administrative qualities, but he knew when to 
sever connections, for he cooly told the state bosses that he 
was not interested in having the Republican nomination for 
the governorship of the state! Not only had he changed the 
family occupation from farming to that of business, but 
he had repudiated his parents’ political affiliation and joined 
the “new” party. Washington interested him, and he ac- 
cepted the nomination for Congress, and then forced the local 
leaders to let him succeed General Burnside in the Senate. 
In this body he served from the days of Garfield to those of 
Taft. But there is no evidence of sacrifice in this work— 
many men could not afford to devote themselves to public 
life in this way, and had to choose between the capital and 
their own private business offices. But Aldrich continued his 
building of a fortune. He was never thought of as a poor 
man—his friend and colleague, Platt, of Connecticut, once 
said he himself did not know what it was to have one hundred 
dollars ahead! The Platts lived modestly in two rooms at 
the Arlington Hotel, while the Hannas and the Aldrichs 
maintained ample and hospitable accommodations. 

In surveying Aldrich’s public life one finds him with 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Havemeyer, and, at a crucial moment in 
1894, assisting Joseph H. Choate in formulating the moneyed 
East’s opposition to Cleveland’s income tax (126). More- 
over, in the midst of his public service he reorganized the 
traction interests of his home city, and then to his own 


great advantage sold out to Mr. Mellon, of the New Haven 
Railroad. His ambition for a home was no less than the con- 
trol of a tract of land facing Narragansett Bay, and the 
erection thereon of one of the great country houses of 
America. He lived to fulfil this dream and to have on the 
estate an “office” fifty feet long, “with the sea shining be- 
yond every window, and windows on three sides” (192-3). 
And “Indian Oaks” reflected his travels, with his discriminat- 
ing collections of rugs and other beautiful things. 

The reviewer resents the attempt to represent Aldrich as 
a statesman. In fact, there appears a cleavage between the 
man himslf and the forms the author puts upon him. Mat- 
thew Arnold and Walter Pater were students of their cen- 
tury, but quotations from them as illustrations of Mr. 
Aldrich do not seem to fit. They suggest almost a “nouveau 
riche furnishing,” and this is one thing that Aldrich seems 
to have been free from. He carefully develops his tastes 
to equal his opportunities, but the attempt to add a philo- 
sophical side that does not come from the man’s life ap- 
pears out of place. Had there been something of this per- 
spective there would have been less contempt for others. A 
statesman (at least in America) knows that through popular 
channels must his ideals and theories be worked out. Aldrich 
lacked that insight. When attempts were made in his day to 
meet certain needs and try and improve the body politic, 
he ignored them. The list of such is formidable, and includes 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Eight-Hour Bill, the vari- 
ous Pure Food Bills, and with Speaker Cannon he entered 
into some kind of a deal to delay the Esch-Townsend Bill. 

His contempt for reform was carried to the limit; he had 
nothing constructive to offer. In tariff-making he was the 
same from the days of the “Aldrich substitute of 1888” to 
the law that bore his name in 1909. And then, in addition, 
he ignored sessions of the Senate for days at a time. He 
played solitaire at home, he went off to Europe because 
“Nothing was going to happen” (238). Once his conscientious 
friend, O. H. Platt, struggling along at Washington, said 
that Aldrich ought to be here, but “he is always going off.” 
To call this man “the bogeyman,” as Stephenson does, is not 
accurate; he is rather the business man who has succeeded 
to a point where he can be somewhat independent. 

With good administrative talents he organized matters so 
that he had an aide who, for value received, did all the work 
in keeping the Rhode Island political fences in repair. Mr. 
Aldrich knew there were “Purchasables,” but he did not 
have to meet them personally. And he smiled at the attack 
of the New York World, as he did when the literature of 
protest of that time attempted to lay bare certain strange 
dealings in oil and railroad rates, the coinage of silver, and 
tariff adjustments. He believed implicitly in the ability of 
successful business men to manage the country. This su- 
perior group, he felt, could meet all the needs of the hour. 
Radicals like LaFollette and Cummins he regarded as nui- 
sances, to be pushed out of the way by clever manipulation 
of committees or if necessary to be bought off. The purchas- 
ing power of men of wealth was tremendous! 

Two important chapters in his life illustrate his reliance 
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on these g*fts of business administration. To the youthful 
Roosevelt he sought to stand as the rich uncle, whose advice 
was worth while, because he had a large estate to leave to a 

boy. “The Gentleman’s Agreement” was supposed to 
settle all differences, and surely a fair division had been 
made so that Aldrich and his confreres could continue their 
support of the status quo. But the President’s horizon 
widened and he understood the West; Aldrich never took 
the trouble to cultivate the newer men who came to Wash- 
ington or to try to improve the condition of the country. 
He found the country good enough to make money in, and 
therefore why not let it alone? Consequently a break be- 
tween Roosevelt and Hanna was inevitable. And the break 
meant a certain blow to Aldrich’s prestige, and defeat and 
humiliation for Aldrich’s party. 

Stephenson shows that the Federal Reserve Act was 
bitterly disappointing to Aldrich. As a member of the Mone- 
tary Commission, he appears as the business man fumbling 
with elementary texts on finance. It is true that this was a 
step in advance of an earlier conference with Hanna and 
other Senators when these successful business men asked, 
“What the deuce did the country want in the way of 
financial legislation?” (223). By the time Aldrich reached 
England, however, he had passed “the kindergarten stage” 
and displayed acumen in talking with the London bankers. 
Able tutors cautiously led him to see the principle under- 
lying the Federal Reserve. His view of the country, how- 
ever, did not include the people who were the depositors and 
small borrowers from the banks. The fact that his banking 
plan was not adopted in its entirety hurt him. But he ap- 
parently failed to realize that rule by the Enlightened Few 
did not fit the America of the new century. 

Perhaps some day, when the American Government has 
passed through a process of economic integration like cer- 
tain parts of present-day Europe, students will turn to this 
interesting biography as illustrative of the transition. It 
tells of a man who still wore the emblem of party, but stood 
(in the days between the conflicts of the sixties and 1914- 
1918) for the rule of the propertied interests. Personally a 
man of charm, drawing and holding friends, he was generous 
to opponents, seldom vindictive, and supremely impressed 
with the ability of his class to control. How delightful the 
hospitality dispensed at “Indian Oaks,” and yet the master 
of the house feared and hated by thousands of his country- 
men! The subtitle might well read, “An American Business 
Man Dabbles in Politics.” 

Professor Stephenson was greatly aided in the preparation 
of the volume by Dr. Jeannette Paddock Nichols, who did 
an immense amount of spade work. 

Hensert B. Hower 

Columbia University 


BOOK NOTES 


The Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores of Mexico con- 
tinues its publication of the Archivo Diplomdtico Mexicano 
with numbers 30 and 33 of the series. Number 30, Comen- 
tarios de Francisco Zarco sobre la intervencién francesa 
«Mexico, 1929, xxxv, 303 pp.), is a selected collection from 
the works of a versatile and brilliant journalist, who lived 
through the bitter days of the French expedition to Mexico. 
The material is taken largely from press articles and private 
correspondence. It reflects the intense concern of many of the 
educated class over the probable effects of foreign interven- 
tion, and throws some light on the quarrels of the central 
government with the state authorities, which prevented the 
country from more effectively opposing the invader. There 
is a penetrating analysis of the effects of the Mexican suc- 
cess in repulsing the first assault on Pueblo, set against a 
background of militant patriotism which runs through the 
whole book. A biographical sketch makes up the introduc- 
tion, written by Antonio de la Pefia y Reyes. Number 33 of 
this same series, El empréstito de Mexico a Colombia (Mexi- 
co, 1929. xxviii, 241 pp.), is an account of the ill-fated finan- 
cial transactions between these two republics taken from 
diplomatic correspondence.—F.. G. 


One of the interesting features of contemporary histori- 
ography is the recrudescence of military history, expressed 
very largely through the biographies and and the diaries of 
soldiers. An important addition to the latter is The Venin- 
sular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
1808-1817, edited, with an Introduction by I. J. Rousseau 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1930. xix, 355 pp. 
$7.50). The Journal begins with D’Urban’s appointment as 
assistant quartermaster general to an army assembling for 
service in the Peninsula, carries through the period of the 
war and three post-war years of effort to keep order in 
Portugal, finally concluding with his return to England, 
whence he was soon to travel to new and varied fields of 
labor. Sir Benjamin was not a great soldier, but he was a 
man of sound sense, conscientious and loyal, and without 
pretense. His day-to-day records varying from staccato en- 
tries to lengthy dissertations, reveal intelligence and keen 
judgment of men and problems. Military organization and 
administration, the social life of the people, and Peninsular 
politics are commented upon with no little insight, though 
of course it is his actual routine military duties and career 
that receive the bulk of attention. One can hardly expect 
philosophic gems or incisive generalizations from a man 
charged with much of the administration of the motley army 
that was Wellington’s in times when engagements were 
fought almost daily with numerous marshals of Napoleon. 
It wags in such trying circumstances as these, however, that 
D’Urban showed those qualities that were to take him to 
governorships in the Caribbean and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to the chief command of the British forces in Canada, 
where he died in 1819. This later career will form the con- 
tents of another volume of the Journal, Mr. Rousseau 
promises us, and it is to be hoped that it will come soon, 
for the subject is interesting and the editor has not betrayed 
him.—C. F. Motuerr. 


Professor R. G. Albion, of Princeton, has contributed to 
the Century Historical Series an Introduction to Military 
History (New York, 1929, xv, 429 pp. $2.25). It is in effect 
a manual for R.O.T.C. training, written almost colloquially 
within an arbitrary allotment of the desirable material to 
the space available. This scheme has the merits of including 
reference at least to a great deal of historical matter useful 
to the R.O.T.C. member, but it cannot escape relapses peril- 
ously close to mere cataloguing, as in the case of the thumb- 
nail portraits of “The Great Generals.” The R.O.T.C. mem- 
ber who has curiosity and interest can use the book as a 
starting-point for larger knowledge, for the brief bibliog- 
raphy is successfully selective. His brother, who has not, 
will not be seriously misled by the tabloid information, al- 
though the Welsh might get some credit for the development 
of the long-bow. It might be well to recall sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century study of Greek and Roman strategy 
and tactics, and it would be fairer to give Cromwell today 
some of the reputation which he had in the seventeenth 
century. The book is made up of three parts: the develop- 
ment of arms and armies (143 pages), American military 
policy (44 pages), and American wars and campaigns (revo- 
lution, Trenton and Princeton, civ’! war, Peninsula and 
Shenandoah, world war, Marne Salient, 161 pages). It is 
illustrated with sketches, maps, and tables. Altogether, it 
is a distinctly better article than one would have expected 
the R.O.T.C. to receive. 


The October, 1929-January, 1930, number of the Smith 
College Studies in History is devoted to Vera Lee Brown's 
Studies in the History of Spain in the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. These include “The Spanish Court and 
Its Diplomatic Outlook After the Treaty of Paris, 1763,” 
“Anglo-French Rivalry for the Trade of the Spanish Penin- 
sula, 1763-1783,” and “The Relations of Spain and Portugal, 
1763-1777.” The studies, which are based on Einglish and 
Spanish documentary material, do not aim at giving a bal- 
anced picture of Spain in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It would seem that Dr. Brown became so enrapt 
in her archival information that at times she omitted ele- 
mentary information that would have made her story more 
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exact. For instance, in discussing the Anglo-French Rivalry 
for Spanish Trade, she does not give adequate importance 
to the changes that were taking place to modify Spanish 
mercantile policies. ‘The advanced student of Spanish history 
will find that these studies offer facts which the reviewer 
deems to be of value.—S. B. C. 


The Reader's Digest of Books, by Helen Rex Keller, 
originally (1917) a volume of The Warner Library, and re- 
printed by Macmillan in 1922, now appears in a new edition 
(Macmillan, New York, 1929. 1447 pp. $6.00). To the original 
1900 summaries another 500 are added, with an increase of 
526 octavo pages. The arrangement is alphabetical by titles, 
while a general index by authors gives ready access to any 
item wanted, either in the original list or the supplement. 
Not only fiction, drama, and belles-lettres are included, but 
history, biography, music, art, science, and other fields. Al- 
though selection is usually limited to works of outstanding 
literary or popular interest, and one need not expect the 
history titles, for example, to be chosen in terms of current 
importance for study, yet one is often surprised, especially 
in the new supplement, at the amount of material and the 
courageous attempts at summary. H. EK. Wells’ celebrated 
Outline of History gets an epitome of two and a half pages, 
Beard’s Rise of American Civilization three and a half, J. 'T. 
Adams’ Founding of New England and Guedalla’s Fathers 
of the Revolution about a page and a third each, to men- 
tion a few examples. ‘The volume is a very interesting and 
valuable work of reference, 


Crowell’s Dictionary of English Grammar, by Professor 
M. H. Weseen, is a very useful “Handbook of American 
Usage,” giving in one alphabetical list by words and sub- 
jects a mass of information about good form and the avoid- 
ance of common errors, ‘there are entries of a few lines 
for specific words or phrases, such as “saleslady” or “tele- 
graphic style,” or for such terms as “tautology” or “derived 
verb,” and others of perhaps several pages to a list of 
homonyms or of differing furms for compound words. The 
constant use of illustrative examples is a very helpful fea- 
ture. An eight-page bibliography of works on grammar, 
rhetoric, language, writing, ete., is included (T. Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1928, 703 pp. $4.50), 


An Anthology of World Poetry, edited by Mark Van 
Doren, is one of those rare volumes which really justify 
superlatives. It is unique in scope, edited with fine taste 
and scholarship, and is especially beautiful in format. ‘The 
first 250 pages are allotted to poetry in Chinese, Japanese, 
Sanskrit, Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, and Egyptian, the ma- 
terial going as far back as the Book of the Dead, beginning 
about 3500 B.c. and including much of both poetic appeal 
and historical interest. Among other items is the complete 
text of the fourth edition of FitzGerald’s famous version of 
the Rubiiiyat. Then follow about 100 pages each of Greek 
and Latin poetry, about 150 each of Italian, French, and 
English, with sections on Spanish, German, Scandinavian, 
Russian, Irish, and American. ‘The editor has not included 
extracts from long narrative poems like the famous epics of 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante, nor has he been much influenced 
by popular fame alone. His object was to choose “the world’s 
best poetry in the best English,” and therefore he has ex- 
cluded some names as famous as Pindar’s for want of an 
English version that would reveal his greatness. This edi- 
torial policy adds to the value of the collection as poetry, 
though making it somewhat less representative than might 
be desired for historical use. Nonetheless, it is in a high 
degree representative, and is of great value for supplemen- 
tary use in such courses as world history, where cultural 
development is included and some attention given to the 
heritage of the modern world from many peoples and many 
ages. An admirable feature is a complete ‘Table of Contents, 
with chronological arrangement by countries, in addition to 
full indexes by author and title (Albert and Charles Boni, 
New York, 1928. 1318 pp. $5.00).—J. M. G. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 
adapted by H. W. and F. G. Fowler from the great Oxford 


Dictionary, first appeared in 1911 and soon established for 
itself an enviable reputation. A new edition, revised by 
H. W. Fowler (whose delightful Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage has made him well-known to many Americans) 
and substantially increased in size, has now appeared (Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1929. 1444 pp. $3.50). 
Like its predecessor, it is remarkable for a combination of 
telegraphic brevity and simplicity with comprehensiveness 
and clarity; for its copious use of illustrative sentences, and 
for the large amount of space devoted to very common words 
and their correct idiomatic use. Colloquial, slang, and vulgar 
words (with suitable warning labels) are included with un- 
usual freedom. English practice is of course preferred in 
spelling and pronunciation, but American usage is also com- 
monly indicated, if different, and some peculiarly American 
words are included. The entire vocabulary, including for- 
eign words and phrases, appears in one alphabetical list. 
The format is both handy and charming. Altogether, the 
C. O. D., as it was long ago dubbed, is indispensable for the 
desk of student or writer who is seriously interested in 
words. 


Mr. Edgar Sisson was sent, late in 1917, to Russia to 
act for Mr. George Creel’s Committee on Public Information 
as propagandist in Russia of the war and peace aims of 
the United States. The Yale University Press has just 
published his chronicle of Nov. 25, 1917 to March 4, 1918 
under the title One Hundred Red Days (502 pp., $5.00). It 
is a crowded, rambling and highly personal account of a 
crucial period, and except for occasional short episodes, 
seems to be of little value to historians because Mr. Sisson 
still believes in the authenticity of the discredited Semenov 
documents, which he himself secured and which Mr. Creel’s 
Committee used in its report “The German-Bolshevik Con- 
spiracy.” The patient reader will come away from this book 
with a better picture of Mr. Sisson than of the events which 
occurred during his stay in Petrograd. 
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Verse as Social History. L. A. G. Strong (Vineteenth Cen- 
tury, August). 

The New Conception of History. W. A. Hirst (Dublin Re- 
view, April). 

Historical Cycles. O. G. S. Crawford (Antiquity, March). 

Histories of Modern Kuropean Thought, 1918-1930. Alburey 
Castell (Journal of Modern History, June). 

Dates and Anniversaries, Sir Charles Firth (/listory, July). 

Ethics of Colonial Imperialism. B. N. Azikiwe (Journal of 
Negro History, July). 

The Development of Soil Science. A. G. McCall (Agricul- 
tural History, April). 

The Removal of Bonds from Prisoners and Slaves in Times 
of Stress. E. S. McCartney (Classical Philology, April). 

National Minorities Today. Noel Buxton (Contemporary Re- 
view, August). 

Ancient History. 'T. R. Glover (Dalhousie Review, April). 

The Place of the Final Defeat of the Helvetians. J. E. Dun- 
lap (Classical Philology, April). 

The Bestiary. M. R. James (History, April). Medieval no- 
tions of natural history. 

Ancient Athenian Mining. G. M. Calhoun (Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History, May). 

Internationalism in Ancient Greece. 
(London Quarterly Review, July). 

Leontius of Byzantium and His Defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon (Harvard Theological Review, April). 

The Medieval Reporter. R. B. Lloyd (Fortnightly, August). 

The Western Attitude toward Islam during the Period of 
the Crusades. Dana C. Munro (Speculum, July). 

Catholic Reformation and Council of Trent. Bishop Shahan 
(Ecclesiastical Review, August). 

The Re-opening of the Council of Trent and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine (1547-1562). F. Cabrol, O.S.B. (Dublin Review, 
July). 

French Foreign Policy. J. W. Pickersgill (Dalhousie Revie, 
April). 

The Quincentenary of Joan of Arc. FE. M. Ross (Dathousie 
Review, July). 

Some Cahiers de Doléances, 1789. F. C. Montague (/History, 
April). 

The Constructive Influence of the French Revolution. G. G. 
Andrews (Modern Review, July). 

The Spanish Cauldron. W. H. Carter (Contemporary Re- 
view, April). 

The Spanish Revolution. Charles Petrie (Vineteenth Century, 
May). 

The Spanish Revolution. W. E. Lingelbach, Simeon Strum- 
sky, B. W. Diffie. M. A. Savelle (Current History, June). 
Articles on the Course of Events, Alfonso XIII, the Cata- 
lan Movement, and Basque Nationalism. 

The Revolution in Spain. W. H. Carter and E. A. Peers 
(Contemporary Review, June). 

Morocco, the Graveyard of the Spanish Monarchy. Walter 
Fox-Strangways (Fortnightly, August). 

An Early Portuguese Settlement in Northern Rhodesia. 
F.. H. L. Poole (Journal of the African Society, April). 

Hindenburg. Harold Nicolson (Yale Review, Summer). 

The Place of Adolph von Harnack among Church Historians. 
G. W. Richards (Journal of Religion, July). 

The Class Basis of Luther’s Reformation, Roy Pascal (Hib- 
bert Journal, July). 

German Inflation Currency. (Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society, April). 

Cologne, the Metropolis of Western Germany. Mildred L. 
Hartsough (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August). 

Heinrich Luden, a Pioneer of Nationalism. W. E. Brown 
(Contemporary Review, August). 

Zwingli’s Theory of Church and State. R. N. Carew Hunt 
(Church Quarterly Review, April). 
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Poland’s Foreign Relations. Gareth Jones (Contemporary 
Review, July). 

The Vatican and Fascismo. Denis Gwynn (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, August). 

The Literature of the Italian Reformation. 
(Journal of Modern History, September). 

Genoese Trade in the Late Twelfth Century. R. L. Reynolds 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, May). 

The Genesis of Norwegian Nationalism. Andreas Elviken 
(Journal of Modern History, September). 

Serbia, Russia, and Austria during the Rule of Milan Obreno- 
vich, 1868-78. Vaso Trivanovitch (Journal of Modern His- 
tory, September). 

New Light on the Origins of the Crimean War. V. J. Pur- 
year (Journal of Modern History, June). 

Napoleon’s Russian Campaign, 1812. J. B. Richards (Quar- 
termaster Review, July-August). 

Economic Aspects of the Agrarian Question in Russia be- 
fore the Bolshevik Revolution. Cyril Zaitseff (Journal of 
Economic and Business History, August). 

Religion in Soviet Russia. C. B. Hoover (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, April). 

Statecraft in Russia. Montgomery Belgion (Dublin Review, 
April). 

The Russian Peasant and His Masters. N. V. Tcharykow 
(Contemporary Review, April). 

Revival of Nationalities in Soviet Union. 
(American Journal of Sociology, July). 
The Trend to Democracy in Japan. H. S. Quigley (Contem- 

porary Review, August). 

Modern Governments in Graphic Form. KE. D. Graper and 
J. C. Charlesworth (Scholastic, April 18, May 30). vm, 
Japan; rx, Dominion of Canada. 

The Réle of Subsidies in Japan’s Economic Development. 
H. M. Bratter (Pacific Affairs, May). 

Political Difficulties of the Japanese Diet. Tamon Maeda 
(Pacific Affairs, June). 

Japan’s Economic Relations with China. R. H. Akagi (Pa- 
cific Affairs, June). 

The Discovery of Primitive Man in China. G. E. Smith (4n- 
tiquity, March). 

The Nestorian Relics Recently Discovered in China. P. 
Yashio Saiki (Mid-Pacific Magazine, August). 

North Africa in the Middle Ages. FE. W. Bovill (Journal of 
the African Society, April). 

The Abolition of the African Slave Trade to Brazil. L. F. 
Hill (4lispanie American Historical Review, May). 

Plantations East and West of Suez. U. B. Phillips (Agricul- 
tural History, July). 

Cuba under the Machado Régime. Ernest Gruening (Current 
History, May). 

The Margquis’s Hospital. Elizabeth W. Loughran 
America, July). Established by Cortes, 1529. 

The Mexico City Guilds of New Spain. Marie R. Madden 
(Mid-America, July). 

The First American Mint. A. S. Aiton and B. W. Wheeler 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, May). K.stablished 
1536 in Mexico City. 

The Significance of the Pan-American Movement. J. F. 
Rippy (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

Hispanic America in Recent French Periodical Literature. 
P. A. Martin (Hispanic American Historical Review, 
May). 

“Imperialism” in the Relations of the United States to His- 
panic America. A. C. Wilgus (Pan American Magazine, 
May). 

San = La and Bolivar. Waldo Frank (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, July). 

The Rise of the Brazilian Aristocracy. A. K. Manchester 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, May). 


F. C. Church 


Rudolf Broda 


(Mid- 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Origins of English Banking. A. V. Judges (History, 
July). 

The History of Judicial Precedent, II]. T. EK. Lewis (Law 
Quarterly Review, July). 
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The Jews in England in Medieval Times. H. P. Palmer 
(London Quarterly Review, April). 

English Gold and Silver-Thread Monopolies. M. A. Abrams 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, May). 

Certain Contemporaneous Matters in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
J.S. P. Tatlock (Speculum, April). 

The Papal Legate and English Monasteries in 1206. C. R. 
Cheney (English Historical Review, July). 

The Protests of the Earls of Arundel and Surrey in the 
Crisis of 1341. B. Wilkinson (English Historical Review, 
April). 

The English Company of 1343 and a Merchant’s Oath. George 
Sayles (Speculum, April). 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem. E. W. Polson Newman 
(Contemporary Review, July). 

Discipline in the Norman Garrisons under Bedford, 1422- 
1435. B. J. H. Rowe (English Historical Review, April). 
The Parliaments of Edward III (concluded). H. G. Richard- 
son and George Sayles (Bulletin of the Institute of His- 

torical Research, June). 

The Strength of English Armies in the Reign of Edward 
Ill. A. E. Prince (English Historical Review, July). 
Sheriffs, Lawyers, and Belted Knights in the Parliaments of 
Edward III. K. L. Wood-Leigh (English Historical Re- 

view, July). 

Lollard Incidents in the Reign of Henry VI. H. P. Palmer 
(Holborn Review, April). 

Some Recent Publications dealing with the Reign of Wil- 
liam II. Mary KE. Townsend (Journal of Modern History, 
September). 

The Stuart Game Prerogative. Chester and Ethyn Kirby 
(English Historical Review, April). 

— pg on ‘Tudor England. Edward Hughes (History, 
July). 

The Monasteries and the Reformation. G. G. Coulton (Quar- 
terly Review, July). 

The Tudor Queens: a Comparison. F. S. Betten (Catholic 
Historical Review, July). 

The Elizabethan Middle-Class Taste for History. L. B. 
Wright (Journal of Modern History, June). . 

Three Elizabethan Elections. J. FE. Neale (English Histori- 
cal Review, April). In the Welsh counties of Denbighshire 
and Montgomeryshire, 1588, 1601. 

James I of England: Who He Was. G. R. Francis (Corn- 
hill, August). The son of Mary Stuart and Henry Lord 
Darnley. ‘ 

Blake’s Reduction of the Scilly Isles, 1651. J. R. Powell 
(Mariner's Mirror, July). 

Cromwell’s Policy of Transportation, m. Aubrey Gwynn, 
S. J. (Studies, June). 
The Financial Relations of Louis XIV and James II, R. H. 

George (Journal of Modern History, September). 

Tactics, 1450-1704. Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller (Army Quar- 
terly, April). Introduction to the study of Marlborough’s 
campaigns, 

British Land Strategy in Four Great Wars, 1702-1802, 1v. 
Maj. Gen. Sir W. D. Bird (Army Quarterly, April). 

Thomas Wolsey. J. W. Bell (Holborn Review, April). 

The Father of Tory Democracy. J. A. R. Marriott. (Cornhill, 
August). Sir Francis Burdett. 

The Strange Story of Lady Grange. R. W. Seton-Watson 
(History, April). 

George Calvert at Oxford. Bromley Smith (Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, June). ; 

Disraeli and Cyprus. Harold Temperley (English Historical 
Review, April). 

Further Evidence on Disraeli and Cyprus. Harold ‘Temperley 
(English Historical Review, July). ; 

A Memorandum concerning Cyprus, 1878. Dwight E. Lee 
(Journal of Modern History, June). 

Bismarck’s Advance to England, January, 1876. David Har- 
ris (Journal of Modern History, September). With docu- 
ments. 

New Light on Lord Castlereagh’s Diplomacy. W. H. Robson 
(Journal of Modern History, June). 


Wellington at Waterloo. Philip Guedalla (Harper's, July). 


Handbooks of Citizenship ; 


Topical Supplements to Textbooks of 
American History and Government 


By RAYNER W. KELSEY, Ph.D., 


Professor of American History in Haverford College 


By way of illustration, the following data are presented, 
taken from HANDBOOK No. 5 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


CONTENTS 
SECTION PAGE 
4. Trimmphant Demactacy 9 
5. Birth of the Republican Party 10 
8. The Wilson Régime and Its Sequel ............ 14 
9. The Republicans and Big Business .............. 16 
15. Current Connection References ............+++0. 30 
17. Topics for Discussion 31 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


If you had been Jiving in the time of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, which of the two parties do you think you would 
have supported? Why? Pages 6-7. 

Does the career of Lincoln indicate that moderates rather 
than radicals are likely to carry through great reform move- 
ments? Page 12. 

Remembering Cleveland's administration, would you fa- 
vor a President who fights uncompromisingly for his principles, 
in spite of opposition and defeat, or one who, by some com- 
promise with his opponents, strengthens his own leadership? 
Pages 13-14. 

Was President Wilson one of our great Presidents? Pages 
14-15. 

Was Roosevelt wise in bolting the Republican Party in 
1912? Pages 24-25. 

Would you have supported Coolidge in 1924 in spite of 
the scandals of the Harding administration? Page 20. 

In the campaign of 1928, which candidate took the bet- 
ter ground on the prohibition question? Page 26. 

Was Governor Smith wise, in the campaign of 1928, in 
declaring that the Democratic Party had pe its former 
attitude toward the tariff question? Page 27. 

Was the election of Herbert Hoover in 1928 a victory for 
Prohibition or for a high Tariff, or for both? Pages 26-27. 

Has the record of the present Republican administration 
been one of achievement or of failure? Page 28. 


LIST OF HANDBOOKS 


No. 1. PROHIBITION (1929) 

No. 2. FARM RELIEF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 3. THE TARIFF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 4. INTERNATIONALISM (1930) 
No. 5. POLITICAL PARTIES (1930) 


(Note: A sample copy, which fairly illustrates all of 
the series, will be sent to anyone contemplating the use of 
the Handbooks in classes or discussion groups. Specify 
which number is desired.) 


PRICES 


Single copies, 20 cents, prepaid; 10 or more 
copies, any assortment, 15 cents 
each, not prepaid. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
1021 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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hm oy the Last Phase, Philip Guedalla (Harper’s, Sep- 

tember). 

Lord Hyndford’s Embassy to Russia, 1744-1749, m. Richard 
Lodge (English Historical Review, July). 

Memories of Campbell-Bannerman and Haldane. Sigmund 
Miinz (Contemporary Review, August). 

Kitchener. Sir J. W. Fortescue (Blackwood’s, May). 

Great Britain and Germany in the Early Twentieth Century. 
R. B. Mowat (English Historical Review, July). 

The Gordon Riots. Gregory Macdonald (Dublin Review, 
July). 

The Shipping Gallery of the Liverpool Museums. Charles 
Carter (Mariner’s Mirror, July). 

Commerce on the Thames in Prehistoric Times. A. J. Philip 
(Chambers’s Journal, June). 

The First Thames Tunnel. (Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society, April). 

Politics in Pitcairn. W. K. Hancock (Nineteenth Century, 
May). 

The Port of Kingston-upon-Hull during the Industrial Revo- 
lution. W. G. East (Economica, May). 

British Colonials and the Commonwealth. P. E. Corbett (Yale 
Review, Summer). 

Parliamentary Control of External Relations in the British 
Dominions. A. G. Dewey (American Political Science Re- 
view, May). 

Economics and the Reformation in Scotland. W. H. Marwick 
(Scots Magazine, August). 

A French King in Holyrood. Baron de Brix (Scots Maga- 
zine, May). 

An English Spy in Scotland. Robert Carstairs (Scots Maga- 
zine, May). Daniel Defoe. 

Beginnings of Latin Culture in Ireland. Eoin MacNeill 
(Studies, March). 

The Achievement and the Influence of the Irish Monks. 
Louis Gougaud, O.S.B. (Studies, June). 

The Irish Free State, 1931. H. A. Law (Contemporary Re- 
view, August). 

The Struggle for Financial Control in Lower Canada, 1818- 
1831. D. G. Creighton (Canadian Historical Review, June). 

The Case of Alexander McLeod. Alastair Watt (Canadian 
Historical Review, June). 

W. H. Merritt and the Expansion of Canadian Railways. 
D. C. Masters (Canadian Historical Review, June). 

Canada’s Tariff Reprisals against America. Grant Dexter 
and J. A. Stevenson (Current History, May). 

Francis Legge, Governor of Loyalist Nova Scotia, 1773-1776. 
Viola F. Barnes (New England Quarterly, July). 

Finance and Politics in Australia. (Quarterly Review, July.) 

The — Conflict. H. C. Woods (Quarterly Review, 
July). 

Christianity and Indian Nationalism. S. S. Singha (Contem- 
porary Review, August). 

Two Men Who Saved India for the Empire. G. A. Greenwood 
(World Today, April). Lord Irwin and Lord Sankey. 
The Great Trek (South Africa), 1835. Alan F. Hattersley 

(History, April). Historical revision. 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


An Aspect of British Official Wartime Propaganda. Ivor 
Nicholson (Cornhill, May). 

The War’s Aftermath in America. J. M. Clark (Current His- 
tory, May). 

Military Histories of the Great War. A. L. P. Johnson 
(Journal of Modern History, June). 

General Pershing and the American Expeditionary Force. 
F. Maurice (Nineteenth Century, August). 

Concerning Marshal Foch. Camille Barrére (National Re- 
view, August). 

Baron Manfred von Richthofen. (Army Quarterly, April). 

Galliéni and Joffre at the Marne. B. H. Liddell Hart (Quar- 
terly Review, July). 

Destruction of the S.M.S. Cormoran, Owen Bartlett (U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, August). 

i salad Raid. Maj. S. S. Winslow (Army Quarterly, 

y)- 


The Lemburg Campaign, August-September, 1914. (Army 
Quarterly, April, July). 

The First Gas Attack at Ypres, April 22, 1915. Lieut. Col. C. 
EK. T. Lull (Military Surgeon, May). 

Gorlice-Tarnow: a German Break-Through in 1915. (Army 
Quarterly, April). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Cost of American Government. A. B. Hart (Current 
History, May). 

New Corollaries of the Monroe Doctrine. C. | 
(University of California Chronicle, April). 
Panics and Progress. H. D. Dozier (South Atlantic Quarter- 

ly, April). 

A Short History of Trade Cards. (Bulletin of the Business 
Historical Society, April). 

America’s Return to the High Seas. R. E. Peabody (New 
England Quarterly, July). 

Origin of the Two-Thirds Rule in Senate Action upon 
Treaties. R. E. McClendon (American Historical Review, 
July). 

Vicissitudes of the American Potash Industry. T. J. Kreps 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, August). 
The Ford Museum. J. G. de R. Hamilton (American His- 

torical Review, July). 

The Adobe Brick as a Historical Source. G. W. Hendry 
(Agricultural History, July). 

Notes on Early Church Government in Spanish Florida. 
J. A. Robertson (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

France and the Mississippi Valley: a Résumé. Louise P. 
Kellogg (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Customs and Legends of the Texas Indians. C. E. Cas- 
taneda (Mid-America, July). 

Samuel Bangs: the First Printer in Texas. Lota M. Spell 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, May). 

The First Purely Republican Form of Government in 
America. W. M. Pettit (Ohio Archa@ological and Histori- 
cal Quarterly, July). The Exeter “Combination,” 1639. 

The Exploration of New England by the French. H. P. Big- 
gar (Landmark, April). 

Samuel Gorton, Champion of Liberty. J. F. Santes (Educa- 
tion, June). 

Religious Freedom in the Maryland Colony. E. N. McKin- 
ley (American Church Monthly, July, August). 

Connecticut Taxation and Parliamentary Aid preceding the 
Revolutionary War. L. H. Gipson (American Historical 
Review, July). 

The Patroons of New Netherland. W. G. Sherwood (Quar- 
terly Journal of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, July). 

Indentured Servitude in Colonial New York. Samuel McKee, 
Jr. (Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association, April). 

The Stage-Coach Business in the Hudson Valley. O. W. 
Holmes (Quarterly Journal of the New York State His- 
torical Association, July). 

New Sources in the History of Education at Kingston, N.Y., 
1774-1778. V. H. Paltsits (Quarterly Journal of the New 
York State Historical Association, April). 

Colonial Military Flags. H. M. Chapin (New England Quar- 
terly, July). 

Abigail Adams. J. T. Adams (Landmark, May). 

Procedure in the North Carolina Colonial Assembly, 1731- 
1770. Florence Cook (North Carolina Historical Review, 
July). 

ova Travel and Transportation in North Carolina, 1763- 
1789. C. C. Crittenden (North Carolina Historical Review, 
July). 

Jonathan Edwards: a Study in Godliness. J. G. Haroutunian 
(Journal of Religion, July). 

The Public Career of Benjamin Franklin: a Life of Service. 
H. V. Ames (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, July). 

A Typical Business Man of the Revolutionary Era. Susie M. 
Ames (Journal of Economic and Business History, May). 
Littleton Savage and his account book. 
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A Note on the Casualties of April 19, and June 17, 1775. 
R. F. Seybolt (New England Quarterly, July). 

Some Notes on the Continental Army. Col. J. W. Wright 
(William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Maga- 
zine, April, July). 

The Morale of the American Army in the Latter Half of 
1776. Allen Bowman (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, July). 

André: a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. E. M. Bacon 
(Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association, April). 

The Two Spies: Nathan Hale and Robert Townsend. Mor- 
ton Pennypacker (Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, April). 

The Strategy of the Yorktown Campaign, 1781. Com. J. F. 
Shafroth (U. 8S. Naval Institute Proceedings, June). 

George Washington and “Entangling Alliances.” J. G. Ran- 
dall (South Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

Religious Development of the Negro in Virginia from 1760 
to 1860. L. P. Jackson (Journal of Negro History, April). 

The Miami Purchase of John Cleves Symmes. R. P. Beaver 
(Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, April). 

Attempts to Form New States in New York and Pennsylvania, 
1785-1796. J. P. Boyd (Quarterly Journal of the New 
York State Historical Association, July). 

Embattled Farmers. W. A. Dyer (New England Quarterly, 
July). Shay’s Rebellion, 1786. 

The Privateering Voyages of the Tartar of Bristol. B. M. H. 
Rogers (Mariner’s Mirror, July). 

The Diplomacy of the Louisiana Cession. A. S. Aiton (Amer- 
ican Historical Review, July). 

Sod Houses and Prairie Schooners. W. A. Marin (Minnesota 
History, June). 

The Selkirk Purchase of the Red River Valley, 1811. J. P. 
Pritchett (Journal of Feonomic and Business History, 
August). 

Agrarian Discontent in the Mississippi Valley preceding the 
War of 1812. G. R. Taylor (Journal of Political Economy, 
August). 

New York Port and Its Disappointed Rivals, 1815-1860, R. 
G. Albion (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August). 

Harrison’s Councils with Tecumseh. Rose Schulteis (Indiana 
Magazine of History, March). 

The Family-Company-Compact. L. H. Laing (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, April). Relationship between the 
Hudson Bay Co. and the early administration of Van- 
couver. 

Emerson and the Frontier. Ernest Marchand (American Lit- 
erature, May). 

The First German Settlement in Texas. R. L. Biesele (South- 
western Historical Quarterly, April). The founding of 
Industry, 1831. 

Early Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas. 
Dubose Murphy (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
April). 

A Brief Study of Thomas J. Rusk Based on His Letters to 
His Brother, David, 1835-1856. Lois F. Blount (South- 
western Historical Quarterly, April). 

Indiana and Her Past. J. A. Woodburn (Indiana Magazine 
of History, March). 

History of the Indiana State Board of Education. L. N. 
Hines (Indiana Maqazine of History, March). 

Daniel W. Voorhees. F. S. Bogardus (Indiana Magazine of 
History, June). 

Membership in the General Assembly of Ohio. B. H. Pershing 
(Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, April). 
The Origin of the National Reclamation Policy. J. T. Ganor 

(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Agency House at Fort Winnebago. Louise P. Kellogg 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike. L. R. Hafen (Colorado Maga- 
zine, July). 

John McLean, Postmaster General. F. P. Weisenburger 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Oregon Convention of 1843. C. S. Kingston (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, July). 


Texas and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 1848-1860. S. S. Mc- 
Kay (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July). 

The Land Policy of the Illinois Central Railroad, 1851-1870. 
P. W. Gates (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August). 

The Promotion of Agriculture by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, 1855-1870. P. W. Gates (Agricultural History, 
April). 

Joseph B. McCullogh, m1, 1v. W. B. Stevens (Missouri His- 
torical Review, April, July). 

History of the Missouri County Court. W. L. Bradshaw 
(Missouri Historical Review, April). 

Joseph Pulitzer, m1. G. S. Johns (Missouri Historical Review, 
July). 

The Development of Agriculture in Territorial Dakota. H. E. 
Briggs (Culver-Stockton Quarterly, January). 

Notes on Early Settlements and on Geographic Names of 
Eastern Washington. J. O. Oliphant (Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, July). 

The Senatorial Career of William G. Brownlow. J. W. Pat- 
ton (Tennessee Historical Magazine, April). 

The Participation of White Men in Virginia Negro Insur- 
rections. J. H. Johnston (Journal of Negro History, 
April). 

Notes ms Negro Slavery in the United States a Century Ago. 
W. R. Riddell (Journal of Negro History, July). 

The Biblical Anti-Slavery Argument of the Decade, 1830- 
1840. Caroline L. Shanks (Journal of Negro History, 
April). 

American Opposition to Slavery in Africa. R. L. Jones 
(Journal of Negro History, July). 

Southern Methodism and Slavery. T. M. Whitfield (Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July). 
The Hated Helper. William Polk (South Atlantic Quarterly, 

April). Hinton R. Helper and the Impending Crisis. 

Efforts for Peace in the Sixties. Mrs. J. H. Anderson (Con- 
federate Veteran, August). 

The Secession of Georgia. Caroline Patterson (Confederate 
Veteran, June). ; 
Stephen A. Douglas and the War. (Tyler’s Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine, July). . 
Lincoln’s Hoosier Schoolmasters. L. A. Warren (Indiana 

Magazine of History, June). 

Lincoln’s Election and Immediate Menace to Slavery in the 
States? A. C. Cole (American Historical Review, July). 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. P. S. Whitcomb ( Tyler's 

Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, April). 

John Brown’s Last Letter. C. S. Gee (Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Quarterly, April). 

Sherman to the Sea. Maj. W. R. White (Quartermaster Re- 
view, May-June). Supply problems that confronted Sher+ 
man. 

War in the Great Northwest. W. V. Rinehart (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, April). 

Johnson’s Plan of Restoration in Relation to that of Lincoln. 
Rena M. Andrews (Tennessee Historical Magazine, 
April). 

Trarsition Period in American Higher Education, 1860-1880. 
C. B. Hershey (Education, June). 

Harmful Practices of Indian Traders of the Southwest, 1865- 
1876. C. C. Rister (New Mezxico Historical Review, July). 

The Legal Provisions for Negro Schools in Missouri from 
1865 to 1890. W. S. Savage (Journal of Negro History, 
July). 

Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of the Seven- 
ties. H. J. Deutsch (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
June). 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Feet of Clay. John Ford (Current His- 
tory, August). 

The Federal Reserve Act and the Federal Reserve Policies. 
S. E. Harris (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May). 

Notes on the Distribution of the Foreign-Born Scandinavian 
in Wisconsin in 1905. G. H. Smith (Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, June). 

Edward Channing. R. R. Fahrney (Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, June). 
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Are You Equipped for a Successful Year? 


Check up with the comprehensive D-G Line 
of Visual Aids to effective History Instruction ' 


New Revised Editions 


D-G History and Social Science 
Wall Maps—Four Series 


Replace maps purchased in 1916-23, now worn, with these bright 
new 1931 maps. 


Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
European or World History 


16 maps 44 x 32 inches by James Henry Breasted and Carl F. 
Huth, Jr., of the University of Chicago. 


30 maps 44 x 32 inches by Samuel Bannister Harding. With 
the 16 maps above, these treat the Ancient World down 
to 1931. 


American History, Basic 
24 maps 44 x 32 inches by Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
and Herbert E. Bolton of University of California. 


American History, Supplementary 


24 maps 44x 32 inches by Albert Bushnell Hart and David 
M. Matteson of Harvard. Civics, Citizenship, Problems of 
Democracy, Advanced U. S. History. 


94 maps offered in all mountings including folded styles. 


The least expensive good maps. Note: 

-IV Vellum Fold-and-File, in file folder, each........... $3.25 
-IME Heavy Manila, cloth taped with eyelets, each....... 1.75 
and Handmounted in chartstands or in the celebrated Simplex 
Case with Removable Feature. 


Correlated Materials 


Cartocraft History Map Studies 
by A. E. Rutenbeck, Milwaukee 


Looseleaf sets of outline maps, with instructions to the student, 
each set for a semester's course. Nine sets, fitting modern courses 
of study. Inexpensive. 


Other Desk Maps 
The Packard Project- Problem History Series provides separate 
outline maps 11 x 17” for pupils’ use, 15 for American History, 
6 for European Background. 
Outline maps of nearly any area, 81, x 11 or 11 x 16”, offered 
in three styles. A new series of double-double maps, 16 x 22”, 
now ready. Prices low. 


New History Atlases 
by Breasted, Huth, Harding, Hart, Bolton, Matteson 
These are new atlases for students’ use, priced within the 
reach of every student. 


New Wall Outline Maps 
A complete new series of beautiful, clear, paper outline maps 
36 x 48 inches. Good paper, low prices. 
A complete series of slated wall outline (blackboard) maps. 


New Globes for History 
A simple outline, all-metal slated 20-inch globe for history 
teaching. 
A full line of political globes, in all diameters, including a 


1931 16-inch globe, and a students’ all-metal 4-inch political 
globe. 


History Wall Pictures 
A large selection, beautifully colored, highly instructive. 


\/V Check and mail this coupon 


Please send information. 


History Wall Maps Notebook Materials 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Av., Chicago 


We —, have this catalog. 


Atlases 


2 Ancient () American ©) Desk Outline Maps 

0 Medieval (©) World (J History Outline Map Sets 
©) Modern English Project-Problem Maps 

European (Biblical Colored Maps, Looseleaf 


© Advanced U. S., Gov't, 
Civics, Citizenship, etc. 
New Political 


Wall Outline Maps 
Slated (Blackboard Outline) 
Paper 


D Ancient & European History 
American History 
O) World History 
Globes 
(©) Slated Outline Political 
C) Pupils’ Individual 2 Library 
Wall Pictures 


(C We are interested in developing a thoroughly efficient, flexible, standardized map equipment. 


Name. . . Position........ 
Address. . School. 
Postoffice. . . State. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
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SKELETONS RELIEF MODELS 
SPECIMENS SLIDES ATLASES 
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